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For that whole evening almost she had 
N EVER F ORGOTTEN. purposely “kept Mr. Romaine to herself,” and 
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Part THE’ SEconD. 
CHAPTER XIV. TO EUSTON-SQUARE. 

Fermor had been watching restlessly from afar 
off. Someway he was troubled and disturbed in 
his mind on the subject of Miss Manuel. He 
had an uneasy sensitiveness about being over- 
looked by her, and to his ears had drifted a 
whisper of the coming “little supper.” West- 
ley Kerr—“ a trading wit,”’ a “mere professional 
ladies’ man” (these were the disparaging associa- 


he had not even spoken to the blonde bride. 
She had indeed aided him in his brave struggle. 
| Fermor came up to her chafing and disgusted. 
| We must come away,” he said, somewhat 
roughly. “We have had quite, enough of this 
place. I am sure you can’t want to stay longer.” 
This tone jarred on Mrs. Fermor in her present 
| missionary excitement. She was beginning to 
| be deeply hurt by her husband’s late neglect. 
' She could not help answering, 
| You have not helped to make it agreeable to 


tions in his mind)—had passed with a sort of | me.” (This was in the carriage going home.) 


exulting patronage. “They want me at the 
Manuel house to-night. One of the old little 
in you know—thought you were an intimate 
there.” 

He strode across to her. “ She cannot mean,” 
he thought, “ to mark me in this fashion.” 

“ Good night,” said Miss Manuel to him. “I 
am going a little earlier. I have a few choice 
friends to-night. You, unhappily, are disqualified. 
T have rules which I can’t break through.” 

He bit his lips and almost “ bridled” with 
mortification. 

“No, no,” she said, suddenly altering her tone. 
“Look over there! Iam getting fond of Aer. 
I want you to be domestic—to be a proper 
model family man—a chronicler of the beer. 
You understand. Seriously I do. You have all 
the virtues for home life, and I want you to cul- 
tivate them. You will shine in that department, 
whereas in our poor company of fools and triflers 
you would be lost. So I tell you, candidly, I 
am not going to ask you.” 

There was a surprising mixture of contempt, 
badinage, and haughtiness, in the way she 
spoke these words. Fermor was altogether 
overpowered, and could hardly reply. 

“QO, as you please,” he said; “you have, of 
course, the right to do so.” 

“Of course I have,” she said, laughing. “ Now 
go, and let me see you in a conjugal light. It 
will be a treat. I must gather my little flock 
together, now. Where’s Mr. Romaine ?” 

Mr. Romaine had just left Mrs. Fermor, 
having brought her up from Lord Putnenham’s 
slender restoratives. She had been very earnest, 
and prettily earnest, in her work of conver- 
sion, and was quite elated with her progress. 


| “T suppose,” he answered, “you will now go 
| straight to your father, and bring me to judg- 
ment before him. We always had tell-tales at 
school.” 
This was the key-note—how the rest of the air 
| was played may be conceived. 
| They entered their house in silence. She went 
| up-stairs without a word; he was turning into 
| his study for a moody and hopeless meditation, 
| almost raging against that cold heartless woman, 
| whom he had now finally done with, when a page 
came to the door and handed hima note. It ran : 


“Can you forgiveme? I have been worried 
| the whole night, and took it into my head to éry 
| you. You came out of it angelically. It is all my 

own helplessness, and I suppose I do not know 
| how to treat you. Of course you would not 
come wow. I have no right to expect it: and 
yet—there is a place at the round table. 
“ P. M.” 


Hesitating, pleased, angry, fretful, elated, 
doubtful, Fermor at last went forth slowly, got 
into a cab, and drove away to Alfred-place. 

Mrs. Wrigley had sat and suffered through Lord 
Putnenham’s musical party. Major Carter had 
been at her feet, figuratively, the whole night. 
He had talked to her of his finer friends, and the 
finer houses where he was intimate. All her 
life—which had been strongly impregnated with 
the City—she had panted and thirsted after the 
choice hunting-grounds of society. She listened 
with curiosity and an oily glance of tenderness. 
The major was rapidly drawing near to the 
golden gates of proposal, when he would knock 
and show his papers, and beg that he might be 





allowed to pass. 
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He had just gone to see for the heavy old- 
fashioned chariot, and was coming back with 
news of it (he had stopped outside the door to 
have speech with some friend), when he heard 
those Welsh names which had contorted his face 
so terribly. For a moment he had forgotten the 
old swinging chariot, and the lady who swung in 
it; but the smooth look had come back to his 
face again, and he was presently carefully and 
kindly guiding Mrs. Wrigley down stairs. At 
the chariot door she said—there was a coquet- 
tishness in this interview at the chariot door— 
“You will come to-morrow, Major Carter, at the 
usual hour. We shall expect you. I shall be 
not at home for ‘those men.’” (Alas! for poor 
Hoblush and Punsher Hill!) 

But the major’s face was overcast. He an- 
swered in trouble: “I am so sorry, so grieved ; 
but pressing business calls me away to the 
country to-morrow.” 

Anxious lines came upon his face as he spoke, 
and he looked round restlessly and absently. 
Mrs. Wrigley, languished, said he must be sure 
and not stay away long ; and coquettishly pulled 
the glass of the old chariot between her and the 
major, as she thought she had already risked 
scandal. 

Major Carter walked away to Hans-place. 
He found his son up—a quiet unquestioning and 
dutiful youth, of whom he often complained that 
he had to find brains for him, and thought, and 
a sort of earthly providence. He accepted his 
father in every situation without so much as 
a doubt, which was an advantage. He was a 
handsome youth, too. 

The impatience and contortion that was on the 
major’s face in the room of the fashionably 
smooth smirk he had taken out with him, struck 
young Carter; but he asked no questions. 

* Where’s that old Bradshaw,” said the major, 
roughly, “ that was knocking about here? Now, 
when it is wanted, it can’t be got.” 

The son found it, and brought it. As the 
father’s face was bent over the lamp to read, 
the light played upon worn furrows and gullies, 
and strange twists of sour impatience. 

“ It will do,” he said, “fora wonder. Where’s 
that hand-bag ?” 

He began to thrust a few things into it, talk- 
ing as he did. “I have to go away for a couple 
of days. Don’t mention to any one that I am out 
of the house. Nowmind! Notaword! Good 
God how I am persecuted! I shall just catch a 
heavy train. Good-by.” 

Major Carter hurried out of the house, carry- 
ing his hand-bag, and shut the door softly behind 
him. He got into a cab. He passed Lord 
Putnenham’s house, where the lights were still 
in the windows, where the link-boys were still 
shouting hoarsely, and where the hall-door, open- 
ing now and again, showed a patch of brilliancy. 

By that time Mrs, Wrigley was at her dressing- 
glass, being unscrewed and ungirthed, and ap- 
proaching more nearly the normal figure of 
general Seal-dom. Softly amorous of her ad- 





mirer, she was receiving the hired homage of her 
maid. 

At Euston-square, Major Carter asked for a 
ticket for Bangor, and got ready for a dreary and 
miserable night. 


CHAPTER XV. MISS MANUEL’S “LITTLE SUPPER.” 

Harpine Hanarer, M.P., her Majesty’s Un- 
der-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, Westley Kerr, 
Doctor Jay, F.R.S., and Mrs. Jay, Colonel 
Langton, C.B., Gr. Gds., and Webster—some- 
way always spoken of without the homage of 
“Mr.,” or the familiarity of a christian name, 
a dry saturnine satirist, rather inclined to be 
silent—these formed the fringe of Miss Manuel’s 
little supper-table. The company were in spirits, 
and came inclined to be gay. The fire was 
blazing, the table was lighted with pink wax 
in white china candlesticks. Everything was 
delicate and inviting. 

Webster settled his napkin about his loins with 
anticipatory satisfaction. “I think Putnenham 
gives the best parties in London,” he said, 
“There are none I like so well.” 

Harding Hanaper, fair and simpering, and 
considered to be a young official of great promise, 
knew there was something masked under this 
speech. “Come,” he said, “ explain.” 

“They fit the mind for enjoyment,” said 
Webster, appraising the dishes. “ Itis like being 
in jail for a year, or being on a regimen, and ¢hen 
eating what you like, or on a desert island, or in 
a spiritual retreat, or——He takes good care to 
leave no knives and forks in the way. What a 
narrow soul the man has!” 

This was like the curée at Fontainebleau. The 
huntsman had given the signal, and the hounds 
all fell, full cry, upon the Putnenham stag. 

“The prostration that comes on me in that 
place,” said Harding Hanaper, bathing his hand 
in his long hair, “the languor, the loathing of 
life-——” 

“ And of office !” said Webster. 

* And his fiddlers! Where does he get those 
horrible beings? If, indeed, it was anticipating 
a place of final punishment—or it was a panto- 
mime and demons were wanted——” 

Miss Manuel’s supper consisted of delicate 
game and other dainties. Champagne lay cool- 
ing in the centre, like an Indian belle on an 
ottoman enjoying the punkah. 

Now Fermor entered with a sort of shyness, 
for he found a ring of faces that were strange to 
him. But Miss Manuel sheltered him promptly. 

“Here is a place next to me, Captain Fermor. 
Mr. Hanaper, become acquainted with Captain 
Fermor, and help him!” Then, in a low voice, 
“T see you are not too proud; and you might 
have humiliated me. So, I am grateful.” 

“T saw you at Lord Putnenham’s,” said Hard- 
ing Hanaper, graciously, and again dipping his 
hand in his hair. 

“Escape of another convict from Portland,” 


said Webster, suddenly. “So I see by the even- 
ing papers. Letus drink him.” And he bowed | 
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to Fermor ceremoniously; and they all drank to 
him. 

Seems more like an outbreak,” said Mr. Ro- 
maine. 

Fermor was pleased at this company, though 
he recollected Romaine at once. Miss Manuel 
had a way of making it felt among her subjects 
that she wished a protégé to be respected, and 
Romaine, though he did not relish Fermor, and 
would have liked, as he had said before, “to 
break him like a stick upon his knee,” yet still 
was trained to affect a sort of respect towards 
him. Even “ Webster,” ready to crunch him, as 
he was crunching the wing of a snipe, bones 
and all, and having a snarl ready, forbore, and 
was gracious. 

Fermor was flattered by this universal ho- 
mage. In the rest, towards each other, there 
was a republican familiarity which almost made 


him shiver. About “ Webster” especially there | him 


was a good-humoured bitterness and shortness— 
long silences, during which he was busy with his 
snipe ; and whem he was casting about for more, 
coming out with something short and smart. 
Every now and again he squeezed an intellectual 
lemon. 

*‘T shall help myself, Miss Manuel,” he said, 
stretching over to the champagne. “The new 
Miss Jenkinson, who has just come out! Look!’ 

They laughed at this simile. 

“The neck,” he said, looking at it sideways, 
“so reminds me. Only her mother has taken the 
tinfoil, and the wires, and the cord, and made 
them into a mob-cap! Ha! ha!” 

“For shame!” said Miss Manuel ; “a poor gir! 
just come out. She takes well.” 

“Not so well as this dear girl,” he said, pat- 
ting the flask. ‘‘ Her mother may send her back 
to the family bin in the country.” 

Fermor listened amused, and said something 
in his old manner, which was welcomed with 
general cordiality. He was not altogether an 
outlaw, he felt. This was something like the old 
life. He kept up a kind of confidential talk 
with Miss Manuel. Under that soft light she 
seemed to glow, and glitter, and flash, like a 
precious stone. 

“T ought to be at home,” he said, in the old 
half-injured tone he was so fond of. “It is my 
proper place. I have been told so, at least. I 
am more fitted to adorn humdrum life than this 
sort of scene.” 

“Ah! you are thinking of the way I behaved 
to-night, I know you are,” she said, looking 
down. “I am so strange, and behave so 
strangely. Ihave Spanish blood in me, and I 
must curb myself in everything I like—even 
mortify myself—or else 1 don’t know where I 
should end!” 

With a sort of glimpse of the meaning of this 
mysterious language, Fermor waited to hear 
more. 

“You don’t know me,” she said, hurriedly. 
“TI am one of those natures that must rule 
myself, or be ruled by myself. Sometimes I dare 








not trust myself. Is it not better, then,” she 
added, half piteously, “to run the risk of seeming 
rough, and brusque, and blunt—and, in fact, what 
you are not, than——?” She paused. 

“Than what?” said Fermor, almost tremulously 
interested, for now he was seeing quite dis- 
tinctly. 

Romaine was looking on from across the table 
—perhaps listening. Fermor saw the con- 
temptuous glance on his lip, and was pleased. 
Of course he was not pleased at the preference, 
and this put Fermor into great good humour, 

Soon Miss Manuel fell again into the same 
tone. “Do you like this sort of thing?” she 
said, in a half melancholy tone. “I shall not 
have them again—I shall give them up.” 

“Why do that?” said Fermor, in gentle re- 
monstrance. 

“Why have them?” said she, looking at 


Fermor smiled. 

“You are smiling,” she said, “because you 
know me, and how little able I am to keep toa 
resolution. You know I went out to-night with 
a firm resolve zof to ask you here. I bound my- 
self up, almost by a vow, and yet here you are, 
sitting next to me.” 

Again Fermor smiled, The old armoury was 
still bright, the sword still sharp. “What have 
I done ?” he said, nalowvoice. “Iknow Ihave 
many faults; but stil-——” 

“More,” she went on, “I want you to promise 
me one thing, that you will be generous “ 

** Generous !” repeated Fermor. 

“Yes, generous,” she said. “You have con- 
quered me to-night. Let me have some little 
victories in future. I want to train myself, and 
shall do so. Whynot let me? You have every- 
thing at home, why not be content? No, we shall 
have no more little suppers. I want to live in 
the world as I have hitherto done—without 
heart, or softness, or esteem, or regard—in what 
is called the hollow world. You understand me. 
Do, I conjure you, let me, and rub Alfred-place 
out of the map of London.” 

Some one struck in at this point, and with a 
sentence came between Fermor and Miss Manuel. 
When she returned to him, she said, “Do you 
know who was to have been here to-night, or at 
least I asked him? Poor John Hanbury.” 

Fermor started and coloured. “He has 
come back,” she said; “he has been doing the 
savage travelling, Gabooning it, and that kind of 
thing. He never cared for it really; but I 
suspect, poor fellow,” she added, in a low voice, 
“he had another object besides gorilla skins. 
He wanted to get rid of his old self. You see,” 
she added, slowly, “he was very sensitive, and 
allowed things to take hold of his mind, which 
another more sensible would have fought off. 
And the worst is, he is come back just the same 
as when he went out, after all the Gabooning.” 

Fermor did not lift his eyes. Was this a 
reproach of hers, or merely accidental ? 

“Poor soul!” she went on “(poor fool! 
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Webster over there would say), he is greatly 
altered. You remember, he was a sort of rosy, 
hearty, farmer-like creature. Now you would 
not know him; he is a dry, gaunt, silent being. 
Ah, poor old John Hanbury !” she added, mourn- 
fully. “He has died out with the dead past. 
The iron has entered into his soul, as Webster 
would say, in his comic way.” 

She laughed a little harshly, and rose. “ Now,” 
she said, gaily, “for the drawing-room ; there is 
a better fire there.” 


During this little supper Miss Manuel’s 
brother had sat silent, and apparently moody. 
They aceepted him as such, and no remark was 
made. He had altered a good deal since the 
Eastport days, wore a large coal-black beard, 
while his black bright eyes roved from side to 
side with alook of inquiry. Sometimes he spoke ; 
but he usually seemed to have something on 
his mind, and was reckoned “odd.” Still he 
was accepted as a useful male chaperon for his 
sister. She was always noticed as being very 
kind and gentle to him, almost humouring him. 

When they had gone up into the drawing- 
room, Harding Hanaper, who affected the cha- 
racter of the overworked official, who could yet 
by ability combine late hours and pleasure 
with all the drudgery of, business, came over to 
Miss Manuel for some private talk. He leant 
his elbow on the chimney-piece. The others 
were boisterously pleasant. 

*T shall have to be up at six,” he said, 
languidly, “to make up for this. A shoal of 
people will be wanting answers by to-morrow. 
I must look into their papers before I go to 
bed. Old Pocock—your friend, Miss Manuel, he 
says—is persecuting us at the office. I believe 
we shall have to give him something—for your 
sake.” Miss Manuel opened her great eyes with 
surprise, or indifference. It might be either. 
“TI believe he would be glad to get even the 
Lee-Boo Coast, poor soul; he has come very 
low indeed.” 

“The Lee-Boo Coast!” said Webster, striking 
in; “who are you sending there? Who are 
Harding Hanaper’senemies? Itisrank murder. 
We shall try you by the laws of your country.” 

“The average of human life on that coast,” 
said Mr. Hanaper, placidly, “is, we are assured, 
from eighteen months to two years. The salary 
is but nine hundred pounds. So it really amounts 
to this: we buy a man’s life from say thirteen 
hundred to eighteen hundred pounds. We can’t 
get a bishop at all.” 

“What ! the sheen of an Apron all unavailing ?” 
said Webster, with a sneer. 

“It will be vacant in two or three months,” 
said Harding Hanaper ; “ the two years are nearly 
run out. Yet old Pocock is wild for the place. 
I suppose we must let him have it. We can 
give him nothing else. He is too old, and too 
old fashioned.” 

With gentle persuasion, and almost seductive 
intercession, Miss Manuel made a request to the 





> 


official. “ You must spare him,” she said, “for 
my sake. I will not have my old man sacrificed 
on the Lee-Boo Coast. He would die in a week.” 

* But he will die in a week if we do not send 
him,” said Mr. Hanaper. “ He looks quite worn 
and fretful with anxiety.” 

“No matter,” said Miss Manuel, “he shan’t 
be murdered officially. We shall keep him at 
home for his own good—like a child.” 

“ Very well,” said Harding Hanaper ; “I shall 
recollect your orders at the proper time.” 

The little gay cohort was gone and scattered ; 
and Miss Manuel was left alone with her brother. 
It was past two. As usual, the brightness fled 
suddenly from her face. A strange, weary, and 
hopeless look came in its place. The brother 
looked at her gloomily, and with eyes rolling 
darkly. 

“This life !”? she said, “ my soul revolts against 
it.' Iam sick at heart. It is turning me into a 
demon.” 

“T never took my eyes off him to-night,” said 
her brother, gloomily, “never. I was thinking 
how strange to have him so near me, and to be 
so calm and friendly with him. Ah! he little 
knew!” 

* But this is all so wicked—so horribly wicked,” 
said she, starting up. “ How can I goon with it? 
Only to-night to see that poor soft child—whom 
I am really getting to love—to see her falling 
gradually into the power of that bold man.” 

His face lightened. “And she is? I thought 
so to-night. All is going well, then.” Then sud- 
denly changing his voice, “No, Pauline, no 
going back now. I won’t have it. Or,’ he 
added slowly, and with a meaning that she under- 
stood, “if you are tired of the business, or have 
forgotten what we owe to our darling, whom at 
one time you said was murdered, as much as girl 
was murdered by knife, or rope, or poison, why 
—have done with it, then, and leave it a// to 
me. My course shall be shorter, and perhaps 
sharper.” 

* No, no,” she said, hastily. “I don’t wish 
that. But the poor girl that loves me, who is 
trustful and gentle, why must she be destroyed ?” 

** Every one of them,” said he, savagely. “ We 
shall spare none. I am glad she is soft and 
trustful and tender. So much the better. Violet 
was soft and tender too. Ah, poor darling ! and 
how was she treated f” 

There was a pause. Pauline then spoke. “I 
am not equal to this sort of struggle,” she said; 
“it is confusing me. My head seems to be 
flying round. No matter, as you say, we must 
go on.” 


Fermor went home that night in a state of 
wild exultation. He still “lived ;” he was not 
in a state of “social dotage,” thank Heaven! 
The old power survived. It was wonderful the 
curious attraction he still exercised on every one 
coming within his sphere. He was passive. : He 
had long since ceased to care for these little 
triumphs; but the old power remained, in spite’ 
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of influences whose interest it was to hold him 
in contempt and subjection. 

As he entered his hall the clock struck two. 
He went up-stairs softly, still smiling to himself. 
The door of the settlement on the stairs opened, 
and the grim Carlay figure stood before him, 
with a light in its hand. “Come in here,” it 
said. 

Fermor’s recent triumph had made him de- 
fiant. This sudden return to the rude prose of 
life jarred on him. “I cannot,” he said. “You 
must excuse me to-night. You must put off 


‘your remonstrance, or lecture, until the morn- 


ing.” 

Mr. Carlay made three strides towards him, 
and grasped his arm as in a steel vice. “No 
trifling,” he said. “‘Youknowme! Stay, then, 
where you are, and listen to me. I gave youa 
warning a short time ago. How are you attend- 
ing to that warning ?” 

Fermor burst out in a fury. “This yoke is 
getting intolerable!” he said, drawing back. 
“What title have you to lecture me and bring 
me to account in this way? Once for all, Mr. 
Carlay, I give you notice——” 

“Once for all,” said the other, “I give you 
notice. Take care what you aredoing. Doyou 
suppose this tone of yours has any effect on me? 
I am not thinking of myself now, but of fer. 
And I tell you solemnly, and I call Heaven to 
witness,” here his long stiff arm was lifted, “ that 
this must not, and shall not, go on! And I 
charge you to take care what you are doing. 
For I have snatched my daughter from death 
once before, and I will not have her life risked 
again. Mind. There have been desperate 
passages in my life that you cannot guess at. 
And if warnings are of no use, and it comes to 
this, that there is to be a choice of lives between 
hers and any other’s—no matter whose it is— 
there shall not be a moment’s hesitation. Her 
life before all: my life after hers cheerfully. So 
—take care. J know where you were to-night. 
Forswear ¢hat house. You will find her in the 
drawing-room. Good night!” 

He disappeared into his settlement. Fermor 
was left in darkness. In presence of this 
being he lost his self-possession. But he was 
almost scared by the dark meaning of his 
significant hints, which he could not but accept 
as genuine. The cold withering sarcasm and 
contempt of his look and manner, as he met the 
injured anxious face of his wife in the drawing- 
room, it would be hard to describe. 

*“Where have you been ?” she said. 

He threw the very concentration of contempt 
and anger into his look and manner. “Though 
you may run to tell your father and protector of 
this speech, I sha// tell youthis much: You shall 
never, between you, reduce me to such abject 
slavery! I tell you this much: I shall never 
forget to-night. Fortunately, there are places, 
outside ¢his house, where I am still liked and 
appreciated. I shall say no more.” 

Mrs. Fermor was not of the guild of suffering 


wives. She was warm and quick of temper. Her 
bright eyes flashed. She answered him with the 
heat of wounded pride and repelled affection. 
That was all for himself, she said. He was wel- 
come to choose his house, and to choose his com- 
pany. With glowing cheeks she drew herself 
up with proud defiance, and said that she, too, 
was independent, and could find amusement and 
appreciation elsewhere. As to what he said 
about “tale bearing,” she scorned it. 

She was still in her Putnenham finery—in her 
tulles and flowers, with her “low neck.” The 
wreath was on her little head, and the flowers 
rustled and shook as she spoke with trembling 
voice, and threw down this challenge to her 
husband. 

He was astonished. “This is the way you 
meet me, then,” he said. ‘ With all my heart! 
You have me at an advantage. I have been 
bought and sold. This is one of the grand mis- 
re of life found out toolate! Poor Eastport ! 
A ow 

Mrs. Fermor understood that allusion per- 
fectly. It confirmed her. “Very well!” she 
said. 

That very night, or morning rather, Mrs. 
Fermor went to the devonport, and, with com- 
pressed lips and trembling fingers, wrote a little 
note. The little note was to Mr. Romaine. It was 
prettily and coquettishly worded, saying that she 
would be at his Chambers at five o’clock; and 
she was so eager it should reach him promptly, 
that she sent out her maid to post it in the 
nearest “pillar box.” After she had done this, 
her pink lips were pressed together a little 
vindictively, and she walked to her room in 
indignant triumph. 





EASTERN SPIRITS. 

Wutite travelling in the Levant, I fell in with 
a manuscript written by a French oflicer of rank, 
and what follows is a translation of a portion 
of it. I have no reason to think it was ever in- 
tended for publication. These narratives are so 
illustrative of the credulity of the Oriental mind, 
and throw so much light on Oriental phraseology, 
that I deem them well worthy of preservation. 





During the months of February and March, 
in the year 1816, I lived in Napoli di Romania. 
a strong maritime city of the Morea. I was 
told there so extraordinary a tale of a tailor, 
who was at the head of his trade, that I felt it 
to be utterly incredible; but it was confirmed 
by incontestable witnesses, who for three years 
had seen with their own eyes what I am about 
torelate. (Here follow the names and titles of 
more than twenty persons, among whom are the 
Governor of the Province, the Aga of the Janis- 
saries, the Defdar Bey, the principal Mollahs, 
the Hebrew priests, and the leading merchants, 
Mahomedans, Jews, Greeks, and Armenians.) 
Moreover, the writer says he had himself ex- 
amined the tailor, who was employed by the 
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Pasha, and in whose veracity every confidence 
was to be placed. 

The tailor was a Mahomedan, rather ugly 
than otherwise, and yet he had fascinated a 
Peri, with whom he lived maritally for three 
consecutive years, during which he ate none of 
the food ordinarily consumed by mortals, but 
was supplied with the most delicious aliments 
by his superhuman visitor. He warmly returned 
the affection of which he was the object, and 
only complained of the nocturnal wanderings in 
which he was compelled to accompany the Peri 
through mountains and valleys, which frightened 
him at first ; but afterwards he became habitu- 
ated to these strange travels. Napoli is a 
strongly fortified city on the borders of the sea, 
and its citadel, called Palamond, is on a very 
high and rugged rock. It was built by the 
Venetians, and is’ fortified according to all the 
rules of art, the military service ‘ibe most 
vigilant and exacting. ‘The gates are always 
closed at sunset, yet it is undoubtedly true that 
the tailor has been seen a hundred times, in the 
citadel, at different hours of the night; that he 
has visited the apartments of the commandant, 
and of many other persons who dwell within the 
walls. The Peri transported him thither. .Some- 
times she placed him on the very top of a crag, 
left him there for half an hour, and afterwards 
conducted him safely home. He had no other 
annoyance while the loving union lasted. He 
abandoned his trade, all his wants being provided 
for, and was perfectly happy, except for the 
night excursions. 

Three years had thus passed, when the Peri 
came to him nme by a Djin (one of the 
male genii). She told him that her race was 
about to commence hostilities with another race 
of genii—that females as well as males were 
called to the battle-field, and that she was about 
to join the army. If she returned safely their 
career of felicity was to be resumed, but if 
adverse fortune attended her, her faithful ser- 
vant the Djin would bring to him her bloody 
chemise, and he would be released from the 
vows that had linked them together, after 
which he might return to his ordinary habits 
and accustomed labour, but if he did so with- 
out the evidence of her death, the severest 
punishment would be his portion. He endea- 
voured to dissuade her from exposing herself 
to danger, using every argument that an im- 

ioned lover could put forward, but the Peri 
insisted she was not to be judged by mortal 
notions, but that self-sacrifice was a higher duty 
among superior intelligences than with mundane 
man. He then asked for the privilege of ac- 
companying the Peri, saying that his body 
should be her shield and buckler, and at last 
declared that whether she consented or not he 
would not be separated from her, upon which 
the Djin turned on him so terrible a frown that 
he was obliged to seek the protection of the 
Peri, who asked him how he could be so pre- 
sumptuous as to think of encountering an in- 
numerable army, of which every individual was 
a thousand times more powerful than the Djin, 





from whom a single glance of displeasure had 
filled him with such so If, then, he could 
not bear a look from a servant of the Peri, 
how could he dream of entering upon a contest 
with a race infinitely superior to mortals by the 
subtlety of their essence, their agility, their 
knowledge, and their strength? The most 
murderous weapons of men would be harmless 
when directed against the Djins. A single 
one of them, she said, could overpower any 
multitude of human beings by their superhuman 
powers. The tailor was convinced. The Peri 
took flight with the Djin, after embracing her 
beloved. He was compelled to enter again into 
the common habits of his life, no provision 
being made for his sustenance. A few days 
only elapsed, when suddenly the Djin appeared, 
shook before him the bloody garment, announced 
the death of the Peri, and fied. The tailor fell 
ill, but slowly recovered; he re-entered upon 
his former profession, but bears about him the 
marks of an habitual melancholy. He has be- 
come a rich man for one of his class—says he 
will never marry—for any marriage would be a 
sad contrast to his former happiness. ll this, 
the narrator says, I heard from his own lips. 

Another part of the MS. says: 

During the time that I was on board a 
Ragusan merchant vessel belonging to Captain 
Biagio Lupi, making the voyage from Constan- 
tinople to Odessa, in the month of September, 
1814, we conversed on various subjects ; amongst 
others, Captain Lupi related to me the following 
fact, which was confirmed by his lieutenant and 
all the sailors on board, who had been eye-wit- 
nesses. 

Captain Lupi had with his vessel frequently 
visited Alexandria in Egypt, where he became 
acquainted with a Jewish tailor who spoke 
Tislien fluently, and was accustomed to act as 
interpreter to the captain and his crew, so that 
by degrees an intimacy was established between 
them. Arriving at Alexandria, on one occasion, 
the captain did not find his friend, and was told 
he had gone to settle at Canea, in Candia. Some 
time after receiving this information, commercial 
relations obliged Captain Lupi to proceed with 
his vessel to Canea. He found out the address 
of his friend, and learnt from the Jews of the 
town that this man, as well as his family, had 
fallen into the deepest misery, and were all 
victims of paralysis, which had greatly aggra- 
vated their misfortunes. The good captain 
immediately repaired to the house of the un- 
happy man, whom he found crippled in all his 
limbs, and his face wholly distorted and dis- 
figured; but his intellect remained unimpaired, 
and his eyesight, hearing, and speech, had been 
preserved. His two sons, aged respectively 
fourteen and fifteen, were in the same condition, 
and only one little girl, seven or eight years of 
age, was altogether exempt from the paralytic 
malady. A Jewish woman, paid by the Is- 
raelitish community of Canea, attended upon 
this unfortunate family. Lupi inquired into the 
cause of their sorrowful situation, when a Jew 
informed him he had learnt from his Hebrew 
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brethren that beneath the staircase of the 
dwelling which the palsied man inhabited as 
tenant, there had been discovered certain indica- 
tions of a hidden treasure. He purchased the 
house of the Turkish proprietor, and, with his 
wife and two sons, set to work without further 
ceremony, digging at the spot which had been 
pointed out. They found, some feet below the 
ground, a covering of stone, which they raised 
with the greatest difficulty; they were then 
obliged to delve still lower, and at length they 
came upon a coffer, which sank down the deeper 
as they more deeply dug. The father directed 
one of his sons with all speed to go in search of 
ropes and levers, and during the young man’s 
absence the chest ceased to move, but, being on 
the same level as the excavated ground, it pre- 
sented no hold. At length, on the return of the 
son with the materials necessary, as they thought, 
for the elevation of the chest, in order to take 
possession of the treasure, they began to remove 
the surrounding earth, so that the levers to 
which the ropes were attached might be intro- 
duced below—but here the coffer again began to 
sink. The father declared with an oath that he 
would have the treasure in spite of all the 
spirits in the world, and he exhorted his family 
to redouble their efforts. The wife and children 
also uttered some similar exclamation, when all 
at once the chest sank beneath the ground with 
a frightful noise, and in its place appeared a 
hideous animal somewhat similar to a frog or a 
toad, and they all found themselves flung upon 
the cushions in the room in that state of paralysis 
in which they had been found by Captain Lupi, 
and more than six months had elapsed since 
they had been reduced to that pitiable con- 
dition. 

The captain, after having given them such help 
as friendship and humanity dictated, asked per- 
mission to tempt fortune in his turn. After 
much opposition on the part of the Jew, he at 
length obtained his consent. He then went, ac- 
companied by four sailors, and began digging at 
one o’clock in the afternoon. They had scarcely 
reached three feet in depth, when they found the 
stone covering, which they raised with much 
difficulty. They continued to dig, and discovered 
the chest, upon which was a great ring, through 
which they passed one of the capstan bars of 
their vessel. But at the same moment the 
ship’s cook (named Antonio, whom I know well, 
and who has confirmed the fact to me) cried out, 
“ Per San Antonio non ci scapperad!” (By Saint 
Anthony it shall not escape us!) He had not 
finished his exclamation, when the bar broke, 
and the chest sunk with a horrible noise, as if a 
great quantity of tin plates, earthen vessels, and 
old iron, had been thrown together into a very 
deep well, and a putrid stench forced them to 
quit the place. 

N.B. The Captain Biagio Lupi is favourably 
known at Constantinople, where he had been re- 
siding for nine years when he related this event 
tome. He is equally well known at Taganrog, 
Odessa, Jaffa, Smyrna, and in the Archipelago, 


and all are agreed that he is an honest and | 





trustworthy man. For myself, who have been 
intimate with him for several months at Con- 
stantinople, during a voyage of four weeks, and 
also forty days’ quarantine at Odessa, I cannot 
doubt the truth of his narrative (confirmed, as it 
was, by the sailors), since I have always found 
him to be reliable, loyal, sincere, and wholly 
guiltless of falsehood or fraud. 

The uncle of Captain Lupi one day left his 
country-house in the environs of Ragusa, on the 
borders of the sea, situated at the eighth of a 
league from the shore. Night overtook him 
while he was still engaged in fishing. At length, 
under the favour of a brilliant moonlight, he 
returned to his home. When he had accom- 
plished about half the distance, he met one of his 
neighbours, who had departed this life several 
months before, but so like was he to what he 
had been while living, that for the first moment 
he did not remember that he had been num- 
bered among the dead. 

The defunct wished him good morning, and it 
was then, his memory being refreshed, that fear 
fell upon him; upon which the other reassured 
him, and reminded him that he had always been 
his friend. Signor Lupi was smoking his pipe at 
the moment of the appearance of the spectre, 
and in his fright had let it fall; the dead man, 
however, begged him to pick it up, and observed 
to him that it was a long time since he had 
smoked, and that consequently he should be 
glad if the captain would supply him with a 
little tobacco, which the other did tremblingly. 
Then the apparition asked for a light, and Signor 
Lupi then kindled a morsel of tinder, and 
stretched out his arm to touch the pipe which 
the dead man extended towards him, when he 
perceived that, instead ofa pipe, it was a bone of 
which the other made use. Lupi recoiled with 
horrer, but the defunct, without paying atten- 
tion to the fear which he inspired, pretended to 
smoke, though no fumes appeared. They walked 
together to the door of the house of Siguor Lupi, 
where the dead man, complaining that he could 
not go in, and that he was condemned to ramble 
in the fields, disappeared immediately. Signor 
Lupi entered his dwelling, was very ill, and no 
longer goes out at night. 

At Napoli di Romania, I occupied, during 
the months of February and March, 1816, apart- 
ments over a coffee-house, the most frequented 
in the town. There was at that time in Napoli 
a Constantinopolitan idiot named Harif Aga. 
This unfortunate man, who was somewhat more 
than thirty years old, had been one of the 
principal officers in the household of Veli Pasha, 
the former governor of the Morea. Harif Aga, 
having lost his reason, had chosen for his 
domicile the café under my apartments. 

The Mussulmans treat lunatics with great 
respect, believing them to be favoured with 
supernatural revelations, so that Harif Aga was 
often receiving, from the opulent inhabitants of 
the town, apparel, which they frequently took 
from off their own bodies, deeming it a meri- 
torious act, as I myself have been accustomed 
to witness ; they also sent him food to this café, 
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where he passed his nights, while by day he 
walked restlessly about, going out and coming 
in without adequate reason. 

This idiot became much attached to me, as I 
had been in the habit of sending him provisions 
from my table, buying snuff for him, and one day 
had given him my snuff-box when he had lost 
his own. On Thursday, the 28th of March, 
1816, as he was taking his supper, according to 
Oriental custom, about an hour after sunset, in 
the café, he suddenly started up, and cried out, 
“ By my faith ! to-night there will be blood shed ! 
Blood! Bloodshed !” 

Many persons who were in the café severely 
reproved him for making such untoward an- 
nouncements, but the idiot, without allowing 
himself to be interrupted, and without address- 
ing himself directly to any one, continued his 
exclamations of “‘ Blood and slaughter !” 

I was engaged that evening to sup in the 
town, and had to pass through the coffee-room, 
which I had scarcely entered when the demented 
man, addressing himself to me, said, “‘ You, who 
are a stranger here, I warn you not to return 
hither this evening, for there will be blood shed. 
Blood! Blood!” 

The servants joined with me in urging him to 
desist from anticipating such evils. “ It is not 
I who wish it,” he replied; “ but it will come 
to pass nevertheless, Blood, blood! I see 
blood !” 

It was not a usual thing with him to make a 
connected speech, or to address himself to any 
one, unless it were to ask for some article of 
clothing, something to eat, or some tobacco, and 
then he did it in a very laconic way. I paid no 
attention to the words of this imbecile, but 
supped in the town, and returned at half-past one 
in the morning. All was then tranquil, but an 
hour after the worshippers had left the mosque 
a terrible commotion broke out among the young 
people, and as the Turks always carry fire-arms 
and a dagger in their belts, they fought with 
pistols and swords. Two men were wounded, 
one of whom died a few days after, and thus the 
prediction of the idiot was accomplished. 

During the spring of the year 1817, while 
residing at Yanina, the capital of Epirus, I had 
for a neighbour a young officer in the service of 
Ali Pasha. His name was Hadji Edem Aga, 
and his birthplace was Yakowa, on the confines 
of Albania and Bosnia. This young man often 
came to spend the evening with me. As he was 
at most only twenty years old, I expressed to 
him, on one occasion, my surprise that he, 
although so young, had obtained the title of 
hadji (Pilgrim of Mecea). He told me that he 
was but eleven years of age when he accom- 
panied his father on a pilgrimage to the Holy 
City, and that this journey nearly cost him his 
life, his illness not arising from fatigue, but from 
an irresistible longing to see his mother and 
sister; and he added, that but for the beneficent 
exercise of skill on the part of a pilgrim from 
the kingdom of Morocco in his behalf, he should, 
without doubt, have died. I imagined that he 
spoke of a physician, and curiosity to learn how 





his desire to see his relations had been gratified, 
prompted me to inquire what medicines had been 
administered to hin. My young friend told me, 
with a smile, that the pilgrim had administered 
none, but that he had brought his mother and 
sister into his presence. On hearing this, my 
interest was thordughly aroused, and I begged 
him to relate to me the particulars of the case, 
and this he did in the following terms, which I 
have translated almost word for word. It is 
Hadji Edem Aga who speaks. 

“The preparations associated with moving, 
which occupied us on our journey to Salo- 
nica, whither we went by land, served to miti- 
gate the grief I experienced on finding myself 
separated from my mother and sister, whom | 
love more than you can easily believe. During 
the voyage from Salonica to Alexandria, in 
Egypt, the intense longing to see those who 
were so dear to me tormented me terribly; for 
the imposed idleness of a tedious voyage left 
me at leisure to dwell upon such thoughts. 
Happily the sea passage lasted but six days, 
and the novelty of the objects which Alexan- 
dria and Cairo presented to me again enabled 
me to throw off my sorrow for a while. At 
length we left Cairo to proceed to Kosseir (a 
maritime town of Upper Egypt, on the borders 
of the Red Sea). From this place we were to 
embark, in order to cross to the Arabian seaport 
of Jeddah, near Mecca. During the journey 
from Cairo to Kosseir my anxiety to look upon 
my mother and sister was strongly reawakened, 
and indeed it broke upon me with such force at 
the sight of the Red Sea, that I wept bitterly 
when I thought that this gulf was about to 
divide me still further from those to whom I 
was so tenderly attached. During our stay at 
Kosseir, this idea became so painful to me that 
I fell sick, and was unable to eat, to drink, or 
to sleep. I had been four days in this state, 
when my father received a visit from a man of 
Morocco, who was a companion of our pilgrim- 
age, and whose acquaintance we had made from 
having lodged in the same hotel together at 
Cairo. This stranger, whom we afterwards 
found to be a skilful magician, observing that 
my father was much dispirited, inquired the 
reason ; he replied, that his dejection was caused 
by my illness, and that he was the more dis- 
tressed, as it prevented him from continuing his 
journey, the boats being engaged to sail for 
Jeddah in a few days. Upon hearing this, the 
stranger told my father that he would cure me, 
provided only that he had his permission to 
favour me with a sight of my mother and sister. 
To this proposition some demur was made, as 
the magician would see them at the same time, 
a privilege which the seclusion of the harem 
could not allow. Nevertheless, the fear of 
losing me, his only son, and his ardent desire 
to accomplish the pilgrimage which he had un- 
dertaken, induced him, after much delay, to 
consent to the requisitions, and I was got up 
and dressed in fresh linen. The magician havin 
then ordered some coals to be lighted, warne 
me to refrain from speaking to the persons who 
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were about to appear. My father seated him- 
self on one side of me, and our servant on the 
other. The stranger then wrote some short sen- 
tences from the Koran, which he placed beneath 
the burning coals, and he uttered some strange 
words of incantation while the paper was con- 
suming. Scarcely was this accomplished, when 
behold my mother and sister became visible in 
the middle of the room, and as they regarded 
me with smiles of tenderness I did not feel the 
slightest fear, but, on the contrary, the liveliest 
desire to fling myself into their arms. The ap- 

arition had lasted some minutes, when, no 
onger able to restrain myself (for I thought 
that the relatives I desired to see were really 
before me), I endeavoured to run towards them, 
but was withheld by my father, who kept me 
back with his hand across my body. 1 then 
cried out: ‘Oh, mother! do you not say a word 
tome? In an instant the figures disappeared ; 
the magician looked at me with a terrible frown, 
and my father dealt me a heavy blow for my dis- 
obedience. I was in despair, and to calm me 
the stranger at length promised to repeat the 
same scene the following day. I expressed a 
wish that he should come and lodge with us, for 
his presence alone seemed to console me, and 
this he kindly consented to do. The following 
day, before commencing the proceedings, he 
made me take an oath upon the Koran that I 
would remain quiet; then by the same arts he 
again sneiel to me the vision of my mother 
and sister. I was already much better. Twice 
afterwards, during our pilgrimage, he caused 
them to reappear, and my health was thus com- 
pletely re-established.” 

There resides at Libokhowa (a small town of 
Epirus, ten leagues from Yanina) a respectable 
man named Omar Kombar Aga. He is the 
Kiahya (steward) to the sister of Ali Pasha, 
who occupies a palace in the above-mentioned 
town. Since the year 1808, Djins have troubled 
the repose of the house of Omar Aga. The 
throw every day a quantity of large and smail 
stones into the rooms and over the staircase and 
passages; they drag the furniture about here 
and there; they light fires in the cellar; extin- 
quish those in the kitchen and stove; they 
empty vases filled with water, and even carry 
the dishes off the table, calling on people by 
their names, and playing other strange tricks. 
These events take place by day as well as by 
night, so that neither has the master of the house 
any peace, nor have those who reside with him. 
He has disbursed large sums, which he has paid 
to persons who have promised to drive the Djins 
from the house, but, up to this present time, 
money and means have been alike ineffectual, 
insomuch that Omar Aga has been obliged to 
abandon his dwelling, in which, however, he 
continues to have magical arts exercised, in the 
hopes of being able to reoccupy it. I writeon 
the 13th of February, 1818, and it is now just six 
days since he left this place (Yanina), accom- 
panied by an exorcist, whose services he has 
engaged at great cost. The outlines of this case 
are generally known, not only to the inhabitants 





of Libokhowa and the surrounding villages, but 
also to the whole town of Yanina. I am now 
about to relate some particular circumstances 
relating to this affair, facts that have been 
reported to me by eye-witnesses. 

A cadi, a relation of the above named Omar 
Aga, told me that he slept one night in this 
house while it was still tenanted, and dwelt in 
the same room as a young man, one of the family. 
During the night the Djins threw stones into 
the middle of the room, but without, as ususl, 
touching the two persons who occupied it; 
upon this the youth observed to the cadi, 
“These Djins would be very gracious if, instead 
of stones, they would throw us roasted ches- 
nuts.” The cadi imposed silence ; but what was 
their surprise when, about two minutes after, 
there fell by the side of the speaker about an 
oke (three pounds) of chesnuts roasted and 

eeled? The cadi was afraid to eat them, 
ut, encouraged by his young relative, he 
profited by the generosity of the spirits, and 
ventured to partake of them, found them ex- 
cellent, and preserved a portion of them in a box 
asatreasure. This account he gave me himself. 

This same cadi related to me that, being on 
another occasion in this dwelling in broad day- 
light, he was engaged in the performance of the 
Abdist (the required ablution), previously to the 
mid-day prayer, when a large stone fell right on 
his face without doing him the slightest injury, 
as though it had been held in the hand of one 
who only touched his features with it. 

The owner of this mysterious house had a son 
named Ishmael. One night he heard a voice 
calling “ Ishmael ! Ishmael !” several times, and 
fearing that his father had been taken suddenly 
ill, he hastened to his room, where he found him 
in good health, and was assured by him that he 
had not called him. Whilst they were speaking 
together, several voices were heard to ery out in 
the room itself, “ Ishmael! Ishmael!” The word 
was repeated again and again. Both father and 
son then understood that the voices must be 
those of the Djins; and since that period every 
day and every night they shout the name of 
Ishmael. 

In the early days of these singular occur- 
rences, a resident in Libokhowa, named Hussein 
Aga, refused to believe all the marvellous things 
that he heard respecting this house, and he 
went with some other neighbours to visit Omar 
Aga, in order to assure himself of the truth or 
falsehood of the reports which had reached 
him. The incredulous Hussein Aga, while 
ascending the stairs, called out from afar to the 
master of the house, “ Well, now! what has 
become of your Djins ? They hide themselves !” 
In an instant he received such a blow that his 
turban fell to the bottom of the staircase, while 
he was himself thrown down upon the balcony. 
He was seized with such an excess of fear that 
convulsions ensued, and he was conveyed home, 
where he was laid up for a fortnight. 

But the most interesting of all the anecdotes 
which I might recount respecting this dwelling, 
is the following: 
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had made their presence known to the owner, 
when, early in August, 1808, Omar Aga (the 
master of the house), being at dinner with 
several other persons, amongst whom was the 
before-mentioned cadi, the stones began to fall 
as usual all around, and even on the table itself. 
Omar Aga said, “You fling stones at us every 
day, why not rather throw us some sequins of 

> Immediately a piece of gold money 
ell, as if from the ceiling, in the midst of the 
assembled guests. Much surprised, they exa- 
mined the treasure, and found it to be a sequin, 
a Turkish coin of the value of eleven piastres. 
It was quite new, but instead of bearing the 
name of the then reigning emperor, the Sultan 
Selim, that of the Sultan Mustapha, the nephew 
of Selim, was engraved upon it; and on the 
reverse it bore’ the date 1223 of the Hegira 
(1808), which was that of the current year. 

Struck with the singularity of this inserip- 
tion, the company resolved to send this piece of 
gold to Ali Pasha, the governor of the province, 
and who resided at Yanina. The Pasha, also, 
was much astonished at the superscription. 
Some days afterwards the enigma was solved, 
for there arrived from Constantinople a courier, 
who brought the intelligence of the revolution 
which had taken place in the capital on the 
28th of July, 1808, during which the Sultan 
Selim was deposed, and his nephew, Mustapha, 
raised to the throne. 





A TAP FROM A FRENCH CLUB. 
To tHe Conpuctor oF ALL THE YeaR Rovunp. 
He was a profound philosopher, sir, who 
first remarked that whereas the lives of in- 
dividual men are of limited duration, some three- 
score years and ten, or thereabouts—they have 
their dice cut for them, as we say here; they 
are not at liberty to cut it themselves— 
Coporate Bodies, Companies, and Societies in 
general, may continue to exist for an indefinite 
period: They may go on, and prosper, for 
centuries. They renovate themselves from time 
to time, by the dropping off of old members and 
the incorporation of young ones, so that, at the 
end of fifty years, they may be really more 
juvenile than when first started. A Society, to 
ecome extinct, must be afflicted with a very 
oor constitution indeed, and has probably 
itself alone to thank for the mournful visitation. 
Ws, sir, are an instance of this social vitality ; 
—not I, the inditer of these sentences, but We, 
the band of brothers, the confederate few, of 
whom I have the honour to be, no, not an un- 
worthy, but a humble member. 
ho are we, sir? We are not, if you please, 
sir, The United Fogies, nor The Odds and Ends, 
nor The Refuge for the Destitute. We area 
select party of Gallic gentlemen, in the English, 
not the French, sense of the word. Weare none 
of us “noble,” according to Gallic nobility, and 
don’t want to be. We fret not at not in- 
heriting the fiftieth or sixtieth fractional part of 





We are a chosen lot, sir, respectable burgesses 
who constitute Le Cercle Littéraire of Petit- 
bourg, Chef-lieu de Canton, Arrondissement 
de Belleville, Départenient de Bains-de-Mer, 
France. If you wish to make inquiries at the 
above address, they will meet with prompt and 
polite attention. Although other inhabitants 
of Petitbourg, who are not of us, may perhaps 
be as good as we, I still hold, sir, that we are 
the flower of the flock ; only, on some of us, 
there are certain bald places on which wool, or 
at least a little hair, might as well have the 
goodness to grow. 

Our president, sir, Monsieur Dufour, the ex- 
notary, is in himself a tower of strength: being 
nearly seven feet high, and robust in proportion. 
For cordiality, liberal ways and views, tolerant 
opinions, and good heartedness in general, com- 
mend me, sir, to an ex-notary, or an ex- 
attorney of the right sort. The wrong sort is 
good for nothing at all. It is not even neces- 
sary that he be ex, if everything else is as it 
should be. 

Our body, sir, is happily composed of con- 
trasted yet harmonising elements. We have 
three doctors of medicine: Doctor Legrand, 
straight, scientific, encyclopsediac, ambitious. I 
should not wonder if he be our mayor one day, 
perhaps even our deputy. Doctor Lenoir, 
quick, merry, sharp, sanguine, not overburdened 
with orthodoxy, a first-rate operator, from tooth- 
drawing to leg-amputation, equally willing to 
cut a joke or a limb, can make a good speech, 
and sing a good song. Doctor Ledoux, emol- 
lient, amiable, unobtrusive, mild, but not a bit 
ignorant the more for that. Fancy three rival 
medical practitioners consenting to meet in the 
same room, to read papers of opposite principles! 

We have also, sir, the reigning notary, whose 
* étude,” or office, allows him but little leisure. 
We have farmers—I mean, gentlemen engaged 
in agricultural pursuits—who are glad to come 
and take their cup of coffee, when rainy after- 
noons impede their labours in the field. We have 
likewise purchasers of agricultural produce, 
benevolent individuals, who, for a reasonable 
profit, transmit the various kinds of grain to 
places where there is a good demand, from 
places where there is a good supply. It is 
useless to deny that they are corn-dealers, who, 
as such, have a habit of paying greater atten- 
tion to the arithmetical than the literary portion 
of our journals. We have the juge de paix, 
the justice of peace, an ex-militaire, deservedly 
décoré, a courteous magistrate, whose office at 
Petitbourg is mainly to reconcile quarrels, 
settle disputes, and prevent people making fools 
(and beggars) of themselves by going to law. 
We have gentlemen who teach the young idea 
how to shoot. Finally, we have rentiers, 
people with incomes, whose bread is ready but- 
tered, persons who are not obliged to do any- 
thing for their living except look out of their 
windows or ours. 1 rejoice, sir, that we now 


can say “ Ours.” ‘ 
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Which brings me back to the vital question, 
the tenacity of life with which Societies are 
gifted. Our society had to pass through a 
crisis. It did not succumb, but it fell into a 
trance; animation was suspended by a tempo- 
rary lethargy; the functions of the Cercle 
ceased for a while ; there was an interregnum, 
a hiatus maximé deflendus, a closing of doors ; 
but no deposition, death, decease, or dissolu- 
tion. Ev’n in our ashes lived their wonted fires. 
But we weren’t yet ashes. Ourselves were all 
alive and well, and our furniture hadn’t to go 
to the broker’s. Our billiard-table and cues, 
our rules for the same, framed and varnished, 
our rush-bottomed chairs, our inkstand, our 
mirror, and our beloved barometer, merely fell 
into sudden repose, like the Sleeping Beauty 
and her suite, in the enchanted wood. 

What spell brought about this state of things 
I cannot, sir, exactly say. I have stated, sir, 
that we have furniture, amongst which I forgot 
to mention our hat-pegs and our racks for hold- 
ing members’ pipes when not in use (some of 
us preferring clay to cigars); but we don’t 
choose, like many of the London clubs, to be 
burdened with a building and an establishment 
of servants of our own. I admit that we can’t 
afford it. We were, therefore, located over a 
café (whoie of the first floor), with a splendid 
look-out on the market-place. Our attendants 
were the café-keeper’s two fair daughters, with 
occasional assistance from papa. Everything 
went on smoothly. We quaffed our generous 
beer with as keen a relish as if we had been 
waited on by giants in livery; and I, for one, 
would have been content to live on so for ever 
and a day. But, sundry members retiring, 
through incapacity to appreciate the advantages 
they enjoyed, we became small by degrees and 
beautifully less—less in numbers and less in 
newspapers—until we had to consider (as our 
landlord wouldn’t lower our rent) whether we 
should go on with our journals without our 
rooms, or go on with our rooms without our 
journals. Like the pliant reed, we bowed our 

ead before the storm; and, like the reed, we 
raise our head again. We are once more afloat, 
set a-going, fresh started. 

Hope reigns eternal in the human (society’s) 
breast. Never say die. The world is wide. 
There are as good fish in the sea as ever came 
out of it. It is a long lane which has no turn- 
ing. I group these truths together (which are 
not so incongruous as they sound), because they 
revived and resuscitated our dormant existence. 
After a period of patient inaction, which lasted 
more than an entire revolution of the planet we 
inhabit round the sun, we found, on the other 
side of the market-place—La Grande Place we 
call it—another café-keeper, with another first 
floor at our disposal. A few devoted members 
threw themselves into the breach, and recon- 
structed our recumbent edifice at their own 
risk and responsibility. This, sir, was true pa- 
triotism, approaching that of Curtius. The 
Literary Cercle of Petitbourg (with new deco- 
rations, paper-hangings, and stove), as fresh as 





a pheenix, opened its wings to shelter its faithful 
and attached alumni. Not long ago, a circular, 
signed “ Dufour, President,” invited me, in my 
quality of member, to assist at its reopening 
one auspicious evening, at five of the clock pre- 
cisely, Petitbourg time. Entrance (private, as 
a matter of course), Rue du Boulevard. 

I went, sir. My eyes were delighted and 
dazzled. There were my old familiar friends ; 
the hexagonal-framed clock, at whose round 
face I had so often gazed; the dial barometer I 
had so assiduously caressed and patted; the 
glass which had so repeatedly (and favourably) 
reflected my manly features; the billiard-table 
(not yet levelled), whose ball-clicking had erst 
enlivened my ears. On the card-table, freshened 
up with verdant cloth, lay the treaty, the com- 
pact of our new existence, awaiting adhesion 
and signature. [ looked around, sir, for either 
an imperial eagle’s quill, or a plume from the 
wing of the Gallic cock. Finding neither, I 
performed the decisive act through the instru- 
mentality of a pen of steel. I counted the sig- 
natures. We were twenty, sir. 

A few modifications in our state and style are 
the necessary consequences of the change. In- 
stead of two rooms—a cabinet for reading and 
a salle for smoking, cards, and billiards—we 
have only one ; but then, sir, it is a very long 
one. At the end next the windows (there are 
three windows, sir), you may read your paper, and 
fancy yourself in a separate apartment. At the 
other end, where stands the billiard-table, you 
may talk and smoke and easily forget the pre- 
sence of readers, who do not give you the least 
interruption. Between those two regions, of 
which the stove marks the exact frontier, is a 
border-land several feet in breadth, where a 
cluster of hospitable tables and chairs invites 
friendly greetings and meetings from either 
antipodes. 

Perhaps the most remarkable of our new 
institutions is our staircase; which is as much 
the reverse of Avernus, with its “easy descent,” 
as our Elysian locality is unlike that dismal 
retreat. Our ascent is easy enough to accom- 
plish ; the difficulty—partly owing to the charm 
of the place itself, partly owing to the peculiar 
construction of the stairs—lies in getting down 
again. As the mysteries of old could only be 
approached by slow degrees and through tor- 
tuous entrances, so our staircase itself is not 
reached at once and abruptly. Two steps, 
leading from the street—each so high that, to 
mount it, you have to raise your knee almost 
to your chin, while in going down in the 
dark, you fauecy you have stepped by mistake 
into a well—two steps place you ona level with 
a glass door. The door admits you to a passage 
slightly sloping upward. The passage tra- 
versed, you mount four stone steps, such as 
might belong to an ancient temple. Another 
sloping passage, and then three more stone steps, 
which give you the idea of going to prison, 
conduct you at last to the foot of our staircase, 
which is closed by a door wo¢ of glass, but of 
perfectly opaque and solid wood. It is the 
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barrier which completely separates the Café 
below from the Cercle above—the boundary 
between Olympus and common earth. We are 
not proud, sir, nor exclusive; we only wish to 
keep ourselves to ourselves. Among ourselves, 
we are quite willing to carry out equality and 
fraternity. 

Our staircase then, surmounted by a door half 
of glass, by way of welcome to the privileged, 
is easy enough to climb—when you haven’t 
been black-balled. But on quitting our room to 
regain your domicile, it presents itself to your 
stented view literally as “a flight” of steps. 
You might spread your wings, launch out into 
air, and so descend it, like Icarus. Except for 
its imposing loftiness, it might serve as an issue 
from a bathing-machine into the open sea. The 
breadth of its stairs has been regulated in ac- 
cordance with the strictest economy of wood. 
Its angle of inclination may be estimated at 
something between forty-five degrees and the 

erpendicular, closely approximating to the 
atter. I don’t think it is on the wrong side of 
the perpendicular. None but envious black- 
balled lips would venture to make that ques- 
tionable assertion. Certainly, on standing at 
the top, and looking down, some people fancy 
they are seized with giddiness, with a swimming 
in the head; they prate about cliffs, church 
steeples, and precipices. It is only the influence 
of the genius loci, the magnetic effect of this 
ievend spot. 

At first, one or two members who were de- 
lighted with everything else, used to exclaim in 
less satisfied tones, “The Stairease!”? True, 
they are no longer in their teens. Without 
scandal, they’ have grey beards, and their faces 
are a little wrinkled. I began to fear that some 
special mechanism would have to be invented— 
some nice combination of inclined planes and 
pulleys—to accomplish the transfer of those 
two members from the elevation of the first 
floor down to level ground. A bright thought 
of mine, sir, enabled our common purse to 
avoid that outlay. 

“‘ How do you get down stairs at the Cercle 
asked one of the two, confidentially, during a 
walk on the road which is Petitbourg’s favourite 
promenade. “I manage to get up, and not too 
slowly ; but I am always afraid of going down 
too quickly.” 

Smiling triumphantly, I answered, “ Thus !” 
accompanying the word by the action of walk- 
ing backwards. “You know what it is, mon- 
sieur, to go up a ladder; you also know what 
it is to go down a ladder. Apply the same 
principle to our staircase. Grasp the rail with 
your hand, step down backwards, and the dif- 
ficulty is completely conquered.” 

“Capital! You are a genius, Monsieur 
Vealson ; I will try your plan at the first op- 
SS I wonder I never thought of it 

efore.” 

Accordingly, that very evening, my friend 
mounted at his usual pace, with the firm inten- 
tion (which he successfully carried out) of test- 
ing by experiment the mode of descent I had 
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indicated. We were already several in number, 
and were commencing a discussion on things in 
general, when Dr. Legrand broke out with un- 
usual gaiety: “The people of Petitbourg stop 
too much at home; they do not mix and meet 
together often enough. Each one, like a wolf, 
keeps to his own den exclusively. We must 
try to improve this state of things. We must 
inaugurate the reopening of our Cercle by a 
social meeting of corresponding import. Have 
ee seen this sophia, Monsieur Vealson ? 

o? The Cercle is thinking of supping 
together.” 

“Good, for the supper,” I replied. “ On 
what day? At what o’clock ?” 

“The day is mentioned here; and as to the 
hour, six or seven, perhaps. We can keep it up 
till ten—eleven—or midnight. ‘Who knows ?” 

A second profound reiark, sir, to which I 
would direct your attention is, that one half of 
the world doesn’t know how the other half 
lives. A profounder still would be—if I might 
presume to make it—that three quarters of the 
world do not know how the other quarter sups. 
I am sure, sir, that you don’t know how we 
supped at that our inauguration supper; I 
therefore inform you. At the first time of ask- 
ing, we didn’t sup at all. 

On the evening when Dr. Legrand informed 
me of the scheme, there lay on our card-table a 
preliminary protocol, covered with autographs 
sown broadcast, as you would scatter a 
handful of peas, inviting subscription to a 
Souper, at five francs per head, for Monday the 
fifth of December last: the hour left open, the 
bill of fare likewise, the stewards and caterers 
unappointed. At a preparatory conference a 
few days previous, truffled pigs’ feet had been 
agreed to unanimously—exactly as plum-pud- 
ding would be named in England for Christmas- 
day— but nothing more. What is _every- 
body’s business is nobody’s business. Truffled 
pigs’ feet had set the first step towards our 
supper; not being followed up, they could 
proceed no further. The feast of reason and 
the flow of soul were deferred to a more 
propitious date. 

A second prospectus appeared on the board of 
green cloth, for Tuesday the thirteenth, without 
fail, positively, sans aucune remise, again at five 
francs, but per mouth, with du pain et du plaisir 
—bread and hbadinage—at discretion. The 
honour of the Cercle was at stake. This am- 
brosial meeting must not fall to the ground. 

After a serious deliberation, a plenipotentiary, 
with precise instructions which he was not to 
overstep, was appointed to purchase the material 
requisites. On no account whatever were the 
five francs per mouth to beexceeded. It might 
prevent our recommencing the game; and we 
preferred supping twice to supping once. Our 
financial estimates stood thus. Capital: Six- 
teen mouths, at five francs each, give eighty 
francs ; exactly three pounds four shillings 
sterling. Please, sir, note the prodigality of the 
sum allotted to sup sixteen hearty men, some of 
them with agricultural appetites. 
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Proposed expenses : eight truffled demi-pieds, 
eight francs; two turkeys, fifteen francs; one 
smoked neat’s tongue, eight francs; eight 
bottles of vin ordinaire at a france and a half, 
twelve francs ; sixteen cups of coffee with petit 
verre of cognac, eight francs; sardines, cheese, 
biscuits, bread, &c., five francs; total, fifty-six 
francs. Remains, therefore, a balance of twenty- 
four francs for cooking and contingencies. 

“You won’t have half enough food,” I 
protested. “What’s half a demi-pied for a 
hungry doctor? What’s a demi-bouteille? 
What’s the eighth part of a small turkey ? What’s 
a thin slice of tongue? Too much on a table, 
I allow, is vulgar and peasant-like ; too little is 
laughable, when it isn’t sad. Before any one 
has supped his fill, we shall be staring at empty 
dishes, and sucking our thumbs. You must 
have something more—a leg of mutton.” 

“No we mustn’t,” shouted Dr. Lenoir. 
“ We don’t want a banquet, a noce, a wedding- 
feast. We want a collation, a réunion, a pique- 
nique. There is plenty for all who will come. 
You will see.” 

“T know how you reckon, doctor,” I re- 
torted. “We are to sup, as we sometimes 

lay cards, at écarté. What one leaves, goes 
into another’s hand. The portions of those who 
do not come, will help to fill the plates of those 
who do. Henri Desjardins, for instance, cannot 
come. He buried his uncle only yesterday.” 

“He will come; he shall. 1 am his medical 
adviser. ‘ Henri,’ I said, ‘tell people, before 
they make grimaces at your coming, to do for 
their uncles what you have done for yours— 
keep them out of want for ten long years.’ 
Treat your relations well while living, I say. 
After they are dead, do as you please as to going 
out or stopping at home.” 

We met. What matter, sir, dull passages, 
awkward staircases, treats based on _princi- 
ples of economy, where there are unaffected 
nt friendly intercourse, and kindly 
eeling? Besides, are a genial temperature, 
brilliant lighting, and a table spread with ex- 
quisite neatness, to go for nothing; especially 
when the latter bears champagne glasses on its 
snowy surface? Some conjuror of our party 
had undertaken to extract champagne out of 
our half bottle of ordinaire. The underwriters 
of the feast were ali assembled, with the sole 
exception of Dr. Ledoux, who was detained 
by an unavoidable engagement to assist a young 
burgess into the a I may truly say, sir, 
that we would have preferred his presence to 
the sixteenth share of the eatables thus left to 
be divided between us. 

At a respectable distance from the stove were 
ranged sundry bottles of ruby wine, of venerable 
antiquity, which had kindly volunteered their 
aid. They requested to be allowed to warm 
themselves just the least in the world. Our 
president informed us that a deputation from 
Champagne, preferring a cooler climate, were 
awaiting our orders in the cellar—* our” cellar. 
Several unknown but benevolent pear-trees had 
contributed two handsome baskets of fruit. 





And the question of precedence and place at 
table, sir? How did we contrive to settle that ? 
A Cercle, sir, is round, has neither beginning 
nor end, top nor bottom. We, fragments of 
a circle, therefore sat round a parallelogram 
exactly as if it had been acircular table. Instead 
of the usual French fashion of placing a card in 
the plate of each guest, numbers were substituted 
for names. A comely dame handed round a 
plate full of folded papers. Each drew his lot, 
and took his seat accordingly. 

As a whet to appetite, appeared the bill of 
fare, which I give, as well as r can, in a duoglot 


form : 
* Menu.—Bill of Fare. 

“Goodwill au Naturel, unsophisticated.— 
Pieds de Truffophage aux tubercules. A lofty 
way of expressing quadruped or porcine truflle- 
eaters’ feet, with truffles within, and potatoes 
without.—Sardines potted in oil, Gaieté aux 
fines épices, wel] seasoned with Attic salt.— 
Tendres demoiselles sans crinoline, i.e. a brace 
of young hen turkeys.—The best and the worst 
thing in the world (a tongue), stuffed with 
pistachios.—The Salad of the Season, Cordiality 
ditto.—Wines, Dessert, Coffee, Liqueurs.— 
General Enthusiasm.” 

We had enough to eat, but not an ounce too 
much, seeing that a couple of cooks, a couple of 
waiters, and a couple of nondescripts, had to 
find ¢heir supper in our remnants. At an early 
period, by unanimous vote, the demi-bouteilles 
of ordinary were cleared away, almost untasted, 
to regale those who had been ministering to our 
comforts. At what hour we broke up, whether 
at ten, or eleven, you, sir, are too well acquainted 
with my habitual discretion even to inquire. 
Nor is my recollection purticularly precise 
respecting that point. Non miricordo. All I 
wish to add, sir, is the desire that, when we 
next do sup again (on dit, that something may be 
expected to happen on Twelfth Night next), you 
may be there to see. 


WRITTEN IN THE SAND. 


“'Tis writ in sand,” a current phrase has pass’d 
To stigmatise some work that will not last: 

And yet a phrase preceptive, which must stand 
While Christendom endures, was writ in sand. 


When Scribes and Pharisees to Jesus brought 

The erring woman, and a judgment sought, 

Eager to punish, the unthinking throng 

Would, each and all, have struck to avenge the 
wrong. 

But to the test the Holy Teacher brought 

The throng unthinking, by awaking thought ; 

Writ in the sand the challenge thus was thrown, 

““ Who’s sinless, first be his to cast the stone.” 


Thus conscience-stricken, each withheld his hand : 
O glorious Scripture! Memorable sand! 

Tablet of heavenly mercy! Still in thee 

Let us for ever a memento see. 


O, where’s the Christian that can look on sand 
Without remembering the Divine command ? 
Be it the desert vast he struggles o’er, 

Or mighty margin of the sounding shore, 
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Or sandy hollow in the fir-crowned hil}, 

The atoms eloquent admonish still; 

Even the humblest hour-glass has the pow’, 
To tell Christ’s lesson while it tells the hour! 





YOUNG TEXAS. 

Not many Englishwomen include Texas in 
their travels up and down the world. It may 
be a question with some whether a rough Texan 
is not a creature like a mouse or a mad bull at 
which it is good to scream. I don’t know. I 
have been an Englishwoman among the Texans, 
and saw little to scream at. I am not sure 
whether there are not heroic elements in their 
primitive rough-and-ready way of life. 

A soldier of a Texan regiment strolled beyond 
the lines, in Tennessee. A Federal picket 
espied him, pointed his musket, and cried, “ Sur- 
render!” ‘“ Well, I suppose I must, seeing Fam 
without arms,” replied the Texan. And he 
dropped passively into step with his captor, who, 
in his turn, “ dropped” his musket, and proceeded 
to march into camp with his prisoner. The 
Texan ranger was “ without arms,” it is true, 
for a bit of rope in his hand was either unob- 
served or unregarded, till it was thrown as a 
lasso round the Yankee, and his arms—arms as 
to the flesh and fire-arms—were bound closely 
to his side. “I reckon you had better sur- 
render to me now,” said the Texan. 

There was no help for it. A Texan with 
his hunter’s wit and a handful of rope might 

inion Achilles himself, I believe. ‘“ Roping” a 
sitten or an unlucky hen with a few yards of 
thick cord, had been the fun of his childhood; to 
rope beef and wild horses, had been the ambition 
of his boyhood. Just as a young English boy 
measures his height against the full-sized cricket- 
bat of his elder brother, so does the boy of Texas 
aspire to the “cabros” and the “lariat,” two 
kinds of lasso, in the use of which the Texan 
vies with his accomplished neighbours the 
Mexicans. The cabros is made of a thick rope 
of horsehair, the lariat of strips of raw hide 
plaited. A third kind of lasso, requiring no 
kind of preparation, is the long pliant stem of a 
wonderful “vine,” in fact a leguminous plant, 
which, from a single root, sometimes spreads 
over an acre of ground on the sandy shores of 
Texas and Florida, where it is used as a sub- 
stitute for rope. It produces a large bean two 
inches across, which has a dark, hard polished 
skin or shell, that, when scooped out, may be 
formed into a little heart-shaped box or bottle. 

I knew the young son of a Texan general, who 
may be accepted as a fair sample of the upper- 
ten-dom of his native state. On first acquaint- 
ance, this quiet, diffident, and daintily-dressed 
youth seemed to have been built and bred for 
the drawing-room only. Yet there seemed to be 
a touch of Munchausen himself in the domestic 
adventures which he would incidentally mention, 
without boast, as matters of nearly every-day 
occurrence, And when setting off to join his 
regiment in Mississippi, he decided to leave his 





favourite chargers at home, because, said the 
youth, “I prefer a young mustang fresh from 
the prairies. I will buy one and tame it myself, 
and teach it to do what I please, without having 
its wild spirit subdued.” He would bring an 
unbroken horse into training in the course of a 
few hours’ ride. “Training” enough for him, 
who had learned to ride as soon as he could 
walk, and had trained his own horses from the 
day he had first caught them with his lasso. 

Perhaps no other of the American States 
furnishes so much variety as the “Young 
Giant,” named first among the Indians, Texas, 
which is, by interpretation, “Plenty.” In its 
towns may be met with every shade of cha- 
racter ; the savage Indian, the hardy pioneer, 
the educated gentleman. There are Mexicans, 
Indians, negroes, half-breeds, outlawed ruffians, 
industrious emigrants from all countries, with 
native Americans, some showing northern 
energy, and some showing the luxuriousness of 
the south. In climate almost tropical along 
the Gulf and the Mexican frontier, the severity 
of northern winters sweeps over the high Texan 
table-lands to the north-west. Its people are 
naturally warlike. They had scarcely cooled 
down from their war of independence in 
thirty-six, before their spirit was stirred by the 
annexation of their republic to the United 
States in ’forty-five, an event attributed to the 
influence of the influx of settlers from the north, 
which still is a sore subject to the native Texan. 
Born upon battle-grounds, imbibing the spirit 
of war with their mother’s milk, and nursed in 
every skill and craft for self-protection against 
Indians, against open white enemies, and against 
wild beasts; self-reliant and vigilant in their 
solitary homes ; the genuine Texans are the best 
of soldiers, with eyes all round their heads, and 
the ears of an Indian. 

That is something of a country into which 
you take a rural walk subject to adventures with 
wolves, bears, panthers, colloquially “ painters,” 
leopard-cats, deer, buffaloes, foxes, peccaries, 
wild hogs, wild horses or mustangs, wild cats, 
racoons, and opossums ; to say nothing of rattle- 
snakes, and the host of less dangerous, though 
still mischievous creatures, among which they 
live. No wonder that the Texan country gentle- 
man and his sons consider it etiquette to decorate 
themselves with bowie-knife and revolver. The 
young gentleman before mentioned was at home 
in Texas. -How did he amuse himself with his 
own country sports? First with the lasso. 
Thus he tells of the killing of a “beef,” or wild 
bull, on the prairies. 

“ When we have picked out the beef we wish 
tokill, and have so chased him away from the herd 
as not to alarm the rest, I ‘rope’ him. This 
can be done either round the horns, or the legs, 
to throw him in a convenient position. When 
down, I seize his tail, get it between his legs, 
and hold it tightly strained over the uppermost 
haunch, sitting upon him to get a good hold, 
and to keep the limb bound firmly while some- 
body shoots or stabs him. That isall. It is 
only a few minutes’ work. I have merely to 
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keep my seat and hold him down while the other 
fellow takes his aim. Sometimes a beef will 
struggle so much while thus bound down, that 
I have known him kill himself by dashing his 
head against the ground. Sometimes when we 
are after him, if he is very wild, he will chase 
the horse, who lets him follow for atime, withina 
yard or so, and then suddenly wheels round and 
flanks him, so that we can rope him in a moment. 
The horse helps as cleverly as any man, watch- 
ing the sport and calculating his own move- 
ments almost without any bidding from the 
rider. As soon as the end of the lasso is made 
fast to the raised pommel of the saddle, the 
horse is on the alert. When a beef is caught 
by the horns, as the rope becomes too loose or 
too tight the horse retreats or advances, 
suiting himself to every movement, till the beef 
falls to the ground.” 

One day our young Texan was walking along 
the edge of a “timber,” as the strips of forest, 
which for the most part border the rivers, are 
commonly called, when he heard a great hissing 
and spluttering overhead. He looked up and 
saw a large wild cat snarling in the forks of the 
branches, where she had a nest of kittens. She 
was in the act of pouncing upon him, but he 
had only to point his gun with alacrity and 
bring the wild cat to the ground. If he had 
not done so, the flesh would, in the next moment, 
have been torn from his face and neck. 

Another day, young Texas was riding fast and 
saw what he took to be a pine-branch lying 
across the road. The tint, and the regular 
scaly bark of what is called the long-leaved 
pine, give a snake-like appearance to fragments 
of branches which may be lying along the edge 
of sandy roads. The Texan was so accustomed 
to such fragments, that in this case he mistook 
a snake for a tree branch. As for me, I have 
often run away in alarm from a tree branch, 
mistaking it for the snake it so strongly re- 
sembles. The Texan’s horse, in this case, 
seemed to be as much deceived as his master, 
for he galloped quietly over the reptile with- 
out the usual signof terror. This proved to be 
an unusually large rattlesnake, seven feet long, 
and thick in proportion. As the horse passed, the 
snake glided into the long grass by the roadside, 
and attracted the attention of the rider, who 
was not willing to let it escape so easily. He 
leaped from the saddle, and called to his ser- 
vant to come and thrash it out into the open 
space, intending to despatch it according to the 
usual method; namely, by seizing it promptly 
and firmly by the tail, and then whipping off its 
head before it had time to turn and bite him. 
Young boys in Texas are expert at this, while 
even small children will snatch up a stick and, 
having given the animal a sharp blow or two to 
break its spine and disable it, repeat the blows 
upon the head till that is crushed. Great quick- 
ness is all that is required for safety in dealing 
thus with venomous snakes, yet no boy of nine 
or ten years old in the Southern States has 
either fear or mercy for a snake, however dan- 
gerous. And so when here there was a big 





snake not to be spared, Sambo thrashed the 
long grass as furiously as if he were working a 
flail on a barn floor. ‘“‘ Here’s his head, boy,” 
cried Young Texas at last. “Thrash away. 
Again! Quick! Now for him!” Now out 
glides the long lithe creature with its eyes 
steadily fixed upon its enemy. The youth leaps 
lightly over it to seize it by the tail, when he 
finds that the tail has been too much injured by 
Sambo’s flail to be either safe or pleasant hold- 
ing. In an instant the revolver is pointed and 
a bullet pierces the uplifted head. There are 
more ways than one of meeting an enemy; 
more enemies than one to meet; more weapons 
than one in readiness. 

Sometimes, while Young Texas is breaking in 
a mustang, he may be threatened at one moment 
by wild cats above, and snakes below, with, 
perhaps, a bear, a boar, or a panther within 
hail. But he comes safe out of any difficulty. 
With a firm, sure seat in the saddle, one hand 
at least is free. His lasso is ready, his barrels 
are all loaded, his knives and daggers sharp. He 
tames his wild mustang, so far as a Texan’s 
notion of “taming” goes, and rides home to 
dinner, without giving so much as a second 
thought to the little brushes with wild cats and 
rattlesnakes. 

Great faith is put in whisky for cure of the 
bite of a rattlesnake. The person bitten is 
required to drink the raw spirit until he is 
“dead drunk,” and is then left to sleep himself 
sober. By the time he awakes with restored 
faculties, the intense stimulus, or whatever else 
the healing power may be, is said to have 
carried the system safe over the poison’s 
period of dangerous activity. I once heard of 
a bitten man who drank above a quart of raw 
whisky, before the desired symptoms of intoxi- 
cation would appear. That bushranger must 
have been a very seasoned toper, or, if the cure be 
on the homeopathic principle, he must have re- 
ceived a terrible amount of poison in his foot to 
need so large a corresponding dose of poison in 
his head, to counterbalance it. 

To “rope” a mustang is another of the re- 
gular sports or duties of the Texan. The wild 
horses will often, in their exceeding fierceness, 
gallop towards those who approach them, and 

nish by a vicious leap of eight or ten feet over 
a stream, to attack a man. A cruel reck- 
Jessness is- shown in taming these beautiful 
creatures, which abound in such vast numbers 
as to be sometimes sold for only a few dollars 
apiece. In being caught, they may be so far in- 
jured as to become useless, and frequent] 
they are brought to a cruel death by the rou 4 
handling and hard riding they undergo. [f 
not immediately wanted when caught, they are 
branded with the captor’s mark, and turned 
loose again, or “ hobbed,” to prevent their 
straying far away. “Hobbing” is tying the 
fore legs together, so that the mustang can 
proceed only by little leaps—a movement gro- 
tesque enough in the elegant creature naturally 
so agile. Mustangs, however, submit to the 
hobbing more passively than one would expect ; 
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and when thus fettered, take to their new pace 
as if it were not altogether uncongenial, and 
gambol off in a frolicsome, imbecile, rocking- 
horse style, to the great amusement of by- 
standers. 

Hundreds of thousands of heads of branded 
cattle roam over the vast prairies of Texas. 
Every animal must be branded before it is 
turned adrift ; then it feeds itself, and multiplies 
without cost and with little risk to the owner. 
To ensure this sort of property against theft, 
the laws are strict, and the penalty for breach 
of them is heavy. Each owner has his own 
registered mark or brand, and when cattle ex- 
change hands, they are required to be re- 
branded, so that a theft is easily detected. In 
Texas and the Far West, where traffic and barter 
of horses is very common, one may see an other- 
wise splendid mustang barred and scarred with 
the marks of its various owners, till it looks 
like a new form of zebra. 

Living in a country which has only to be 
* tickled with a harrow to laugh with a harvest,” 
where giant flocks and herds “‘realise” at a 
wonderful rate, where abundance of animal 
food may be had for the shooting, and delicious 
fruits for the gathering, it is no wonder that the 
planter takes to hunting as his one amusement, 
almost his one occupation. The Texan gentle- 
man has no trouble over his crops; his harvests 
rarely fail him. His land produces the finest 
cotton, and an average crop of twenty bushels 
of Indian corn per acre, fifteen bushels of 
wheat, and one hogshead of sugar, besides 
molasses. He has nothing to do in his country 
life but to amuse himself; and with early and 
constant practice in self-defence it would be 
strange indeed did he not prove the mighty 
hunter that he is. 

No Texan household is complete without a 
score or more of dogs. The father of my young 
friend kept fifty or sixty of his own, for whose 
exclusive use a “beef” was killed every week, 
besides their other food. Then at certain sea- 
sons he had visiting him as many as a hundred 
dogs. These did not come to him in packs of 
hounds which had their appointed kennels and 
keepers; though many of the wealthy planters 
do keep regular packs of deer-hounds, bear- 
hounds, and fox-hounds, of good “ old country” 
parentage. Over and above these regular packs, 
the hundred dogs added to those of his house- 
hold were the companions of the gentleman’s 
guests, and might be as various as Is the popu- 
ation of the country. Each dog would have 
its own character and accomplishment, in virtue 
whereof it had been distinguished by its master’s 
favour and promoted to its rank of comrade. 
* Love me, love my dog,” in Texas means no less 
than “ Invite me, invite my dogs.” So it is that 
at one Texan country-house a party of sports- 
men will assemble to go off on a hunting expe- 
dition, each bringing several horses, a dozen or 
two of dogs, and a few attendants. In such a 
house at such a time, the dogs are everywhere. 
Great burly bull-dogs, gentle enough among 
friends, mastiffs, pointers, setters, and mongrel 





curs of rare idiosyncrasies, are leaping or spraw]- 
ing over all the floors, whisking their great 
heavy tails about, and by their rough caresses 
flooring all the toddling children, black and white, 
of the establishment. The servants dare not 
lose sight of the food for a moment, nor leave 
unguarded and open any door that leads to 
victual. At the particular house of which I 
speak, one day the black-faced, white-gilled, 
white-gloved Sambo was in the act of summon- 
ing the general and his guests to the dining- 
room, just as another ebony attendant made a 
rush to the kitchen for something forgotten, 
leaving the door open in his haste. The general’s 
family and their guests entered from the front 
of the house, followed, of course, by an expectant 
troop of keen-nosed quadrupeds, But these 
had been less keen than their victorious kindred, 
who had already stormed the garrison in the 
rear, and were sacking it. What a sight for 
hungry sportsmen. Off dashed Scamp on the 
appearance of his master, making a straight 
bolt between his legs with a roast turkey in his 
mouth. Springer and Scuff had a boiled turkey 
on the floor, and were snarling over the plump 
mounds of meat they had torn from its breast- 
bone. Flash, Pouncer, and Biggs, with their 
fore legs and bodies half over the table, were 
gnawing at the prime joint of the feast, and 
little Wasp was on the table running from one 
dish to another, her nose dripping with gravy. 
Lily, Crawler, Diver, Major, Tearem, Tiny, and 
Graceful, were all ready for the attack, but 
having arrived on the field a moment too late, 
caught sight of their masters, and assumed an 
expression of the meekest innocence, doing their 
best to look as if they had been abstaining out 
of high moral considerations, and now claimed 
to be rewarded for their virtue. To this end 
they all wagged their tails and their very bodies 
till they were in danger of wagging themselves in 
two. As for the guests, they were all used to 
these little incidents, and as it would be breach 
of etiquette to kick a neighbour’s dog, it was 
only where a man happened to stumble against 
one of his own transgressing favourites that a 
culprit did not get off with impunity, and with 
whatever he could carry away for his more 
private refection. ‘‘ We'll soon have something 
more,” said the host; the guests declared their 
willingness to wait; and probably the only dis- 
concerted person in the household would be Mrs. 
Candace, the cook, who had been just about to 
light her pipe and lie on the door-step for her 
evening gossip. “Texas” means, as aforesaid, 
“ Plenty” <n 1 there is at all times “plenty” on 
hand. Plenty in the larder, plenty in the meat- 
house, plenty in the dairy, plenty in the poultry- 
yard. ‘To guillotine a few more fowls, and 
plunge them into boiling water that their 
feathers may be stripped off the more quickly, is 
only the work of two minutes. Meantime the 
irate Candace has waylaid the unlucky Mercury 
who left the dining-room unguarded, and, seiz- 
ing his elaborately arranged wool in her double 
grip, has pommeiled his pate against the white- 
washed wall until his crop grows grey with his 
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struggles, and his astonishing shirt-collar be- 
comes as rumpled as his dignity. By the time 
she has had it out with Sambo, her black 
nymphs reappear, laden with fresh supplies, 
which she and they proceed at once to dissect. 
“For,” says Candace, “the massa and dem 
t’other gennelfolks can’t spec no more dig 
vittles dis day; and pretty nigh sundown now.” 
So in another half-hour the table is replenished, 
and the guests sit down to the grilled, broiled, 
fried, and otherwise cooked joints and morsels 
of the creatures who were so lately rambling 
over the prairies, or cackling on Candace’s door- 
step. 

Next morning betimes the same guests sally 
forth, armed with weapons of all kinds, an 
organised caravan, with their two hundred dogs, 
their provisions, attendants, and camp equipage. 
The grand object of their day’s or week’s sport 
may be to “bag” a score or two of deer, to 
catch mustangs, to kill bears, or to entrap 
panthers. Among the mongrel hounds are pro- 
bably some whose peculiar talents tend towards 
the smaller game. ‘The masters make a virtue 
of necessity, and acquiesce in anything. All 
comes under the head of “sport.” Day sport, 
night sport, sport fierce and sport gentle; dogs 
for each sort of sport, and game for all. 

Of the savage animals that venture near to 
habitations, the agile and vicious wild cat is 
perhaps the most to be feared. It is very large 
and fierce, and bold in its attacks. One day 
our host was riding, unarmed, but close to his 
home, when he was attacked by two wild cats 
that sprang out of the wood by which be was 
passing. With a swift sharp cut of his whi 
he sent the smaller one, apparently only half. 
grown, back to the woods, just as the larger 
was about to make a spring at him. Without 
pausing he glided off his horse on the side awa 
from the wood, ran to pick up astout stick, and, 
turning quickly, saw the fierce creature alread 
sitting upon the saddle, grinning viciously, an 
preparing for another leap. The spirited horse 
did not know what to make of his strange rider, 
and showed signs of impatience. His master, 
with a few words of encouragement quieted 
him, while he himself stood, club in hand, watch- 
ing the movements of his assailant. As she 
still sat on the saddle, the general rapidly picked 
up some clumps of wood, advanced, and hurled 
themat.her. This aggravated, without injuring 
her. Snarling and spitting all the while, she 
leaped towards him, rearing herself upon her 
hind legs so as nearly to reach his face. The 
general did not loosen his hold of the club, and 
at the angry beast’s next spring, received her 
with a blow that sent her reeling back. In- 
stantly recovering her feet, the infuriated crea- 
ture sprang high towards him, as if with the 
intent to bound on his shoulder. The gentle- 
man again hurled her off with his club, and 
again she flew at him. A fierce combat ensued: 
the extreme rapidity of motion, and the long 
springs of the savage brute, rendering her a 
dangerous antagonist. The contest lasted 
several minutes, but by repeated and successful 





blows, the tenacious animal became less and 
less able to spring, and at length, of course, 
was killed. As for me, I used a woman’s pri- 
vilege to keep out of the way of danger, and 
had no sort of adventures. ‘Unless hearing a 
wild cat and being alarmed thereby, be one. 

On returning from a walk, in which a little 
boy, Cesar, had been my attendant, [ had come 
within sight of the negro quarters, when I heard 
a loud and singular screech from a wood bor- 
dering the cotton-field in which we were. 

“ What is that noise ?” I asked the boy. 

“ That’s a wild cat, that is!’ And he looked 
askance, to measure with his eye the space be- 
tween us and the woods. 

Our path lay rather towards than from the 
part whence the yells came. I stopped a mo- 
ment to consider whether it would be better 
to go on, or to wait and call for assistance 
from the cabins. The boy watched my face 
with an evident suspicion that I might be con- 
sidering whether a wild cat wasn’t a thing to go 
and look at. 

“That'll bite you ef you go thar. Birt. 
Oo—oo—ff——” drawing up his huge lips with 
a grotesque mock shudder. 

** Where is she ?” 

“Hers in dem woods over yon. A comin’ to 
Aunt Peggy’s. Her steals Aunt Peggy’s meat, 
an’ her chickens; she do.” 

* Are you afraid of it ?” I asked. . 

“ No—n—oo,” said he, contemptuously, “TI 
runs.” 

Partly reassured, I asked, ‘ Will she fly at us 
if we go past there ?” 

“ Shee can’t fly,” said the child, compas- 
sionating my ignorance. “She runx—xs.” 

I stood corrected for my figure of speech, and 
said, “ Then I must run too.” 

Upon this Cesar looked up with an incre- 
dulous and amused expression, and said, “ Ken 
are run? Ken—you—run away from a wild 
cat?” ' 

“ Yes; if I try, I can.” 

Cesar looked still more puzzled and uncon- 
vinced, and as we walked on he muttered, “She 
can’t ketch me. Td outrun her.” 

Keeping my eyes towards the woods, I has- 
tened to reach the gate of the field near the 
cabins which we had to pass, but Cesar conti- 
nued to ponder and to murmur, “J runs. 
Run—ns,” as if he thought I had not fairly 
comprehended the nature of the feat. 
“Ru—n—ns,” glancing into my face to see 
whether he might venture to show what he 
meant by running. “ Run—n—ns” he re- 
peated, clenching his fists and raising his elbows 
in a threatening manner, as his eyes were fixed 
on the gate. “R—r—r——” He drew along 
breath, screwed up his thick lips to keep it in, 
and off heset. The temptation for display was 
too strong. He did run; or fly, or spin, or 
whirl, arms and legs everywhere. The spokes 
of a wheel were nothing to him. Then finishing 
off with some incomprehensible summersault, 
he righted himself at the gate, and turned 
round with a face which plainly said, “ That’s 
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what J call ruming. It would look mighty 
funny to see white folks get over the ground 
like THAT.” 

Laughing must be as efficacious in keeping 
up the courage in real dangers, as whistling in 
imaginary perils; for in laughing at that re- 
volving scarecrow, and in hurrying to the gate, 
I forgot the wild cat and her screeches. 

The bears of Texas and the Far West are 
another dangerous set. But you rarely find a 
Texan shrink from an encounter with them, even 
if he have only a knife wherewith to defend him- 
self. Iknew a man who lost his arm in an attack 
of this kind. A bear assailed his dog, a favourite 
hound, and the man chanced to have no better 
weapon about him than a pocket-knife. With 
rash impetuosity he ran towards the bear, and 
plunged the blade into his throat. The wound 
was not deep enough to do more than anger the 
beast, and, open mouthed, he fiercely turned 
upon the man, who received him with repeated 
and well-aimed stabs. In the course of this 
frightful struggle the man’s arm was bitten off 
below the elbow. But this only rendered him 
the more determined. The dog, released, joined 
in the combat. With his remaining arm the 
dauntless Texan persevered, dodging and stab- 
bing at his clumsy though powerful adversary, 
until the brute was Killed. and the dog’s life 
saved. 

Daring and rash as such a conflict appears, it 
is by nomeans uncommon. Even the women in 
those border countries acquire a skilful use of 
fire-arms and other defensive weapons. Often 
left alone, or with only young children, in their 
isolated dwellings, they might become an easy 
prey, were they not thus prepared. It has been 
among these daughters of the West that we 
have heard of feats of daring and courage during 
the civil war, that may chill the blood of 
our own gentle English girls. Women have 
joined the ranks with their lovers and husbands, 
or have resolutely avenged their death, never 
pausing or resting until revenge has been ac- 
complished. Even in more civilised Virginia 
women have prepared themselves, by regular 
practice and drill, to defend their own homes 
when they shall have parted with their last 
male relative. The young ladies of Texas, who 
combine as many characteristics as the state 
which gave them birth, are daring riders. They 
manage a high-mettled steed with as much ease 
as they handle a revolver ; and in their rides— 
races they may often be called—excite their 
horses to full speed with the rattle of a snake. 
The terror of rattlesnakes evinced by the horse 
has already been mentioned; his ears are ex- 
ceedingly alive to the sound; taking not very 
tender advantage of which the fair equestrians 
will fasten a snake’s rattle to their hats, and 
shake it. 

At the same time it must be remembered that 
the young ladies of Texas are numbered among 
the best educated and most accomplished of the 
South. Moreover, from the good influence of 
their northern immigrants, they are said to 
excel as much in the management of a house as 





of a horse; and, to their credit be it asserted, 
that so far from despising the useful occupations 
of life, they finger the rolling-pin as skilfully as 
the piano. 





CLEMENT CAREW. 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS. CHAPTER I. 

I was walking one afternoon with my friend 
Henry Bertram, who, as everybody knows, is 
one of the zealous hard-working curates of the 
populous parish of St. James in the East, when 
we were suddenly overtaken by a violent thun- 
der-storm ; and the rain, which presently came 
down in torrents, made quite a river of the 
streets, and drove every one under cover who 
could possibly find one. There were no porches 
in that poor locality; but my companion, who 
was thoroughly familiar with it, remarked that 
he would take me to the abode of a friend close 
by, who would only be too flattered to afford us 
shelter. ‘ And let me tell you he is worth know- 
ing,” Henry Bertram added; “more so, per- 
haps, than any one in my district. I consider 
him one of the most remarkable men I ever 
came across.” 

“ In what way ?” 

“Well, if you can get him to tell you his 
story, as he once told it me, you will soon see. 
He is a striking instance of the effect upon the 
mind of early impressions. He will tell you of 
a curate, who, dead now many years, has exer- 
cised, and exercises still, a wondrous influence 
upon his heart and life. I had heard of the man 
before I ever met Clement Carew, and marvel 
not at the way in which his memory is cherished 
and venerated by those who knew him. Were 
there many such labourers in our vineyard, we 
need fear neither the dissensions nor the prose- 
lytism of which we hear so much in these days.” 

As Mr. Bertram spoke, he stopped before a 
small shop of respectable exterior; on enterin 
which, we found the owner, a carpenter a 
small upholsterer, busily employed in polishing 
up a piece of furniture just completed. He was 
so engrossed in this occupation, that he never 
heard us enter; and I had a moment or two in 
which to examine him unobserved. I saw no- 
thing very remarkable. A short square man, 
about forty, of considerable personal strength, 
with fair hair and reddish whiskers, a broad 
forehead, and earnest countenance—a man to 
do what he did thoroughly, as he was doing this 
now—to be conscientious himself, and, perhaps, 
stern in his dealings with others; that was what 
my rapid glance told me concerning him. The 
severity of his expression, however, passed away 
at once, as he looked up and met my companion’s 
kindly greeting. In his full serious eye, too, 
there was something faithful and affectionate ; 
his frank smile disclosed a set of short teeth 
(generally an indicative of strength), set together 
evenly as the keys of a piano; and his manner 
betokened both cordiality and intelligence. 

Mr. Bertram introduced me as an old college 
friend, and added, that he had inspired me with 
a desire to make his acquaintance. “lor you 
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know, Clement, I always say that your story is 
better worth hearing than any sermon; and you 
have not the dislike te speak of it that many 
might have in your place.” 

The man drew himself up, and laying down 
the leather with which he had been polishing, 
surveyed me thoughtfully, as though measuring 
my mind with his own, to see whether we 
could in any way fit in, so to speak. ‘Then, 
turning to Mr. Bertram, he answered : 

* ve no dislike now, sir. I had once, when 
opinion was more to me than it will ever be 
again. You see, I’ve lived down all that—lived 
it down long.” 

He spoke with a certain grave decision; like 
one who has reflected upon, and is satisfied 
with, his own conclusions. I began to feel an 
interest in him, and a conviction that his story 
would be worth hearing. 

I will not repeat the conversation that fol- 
lowed, but proceed to give that story as nearly 
as possible in his own words. 

“* My father was a small working carpenter, 
and I may say a thoroughly honest man. He 
and mother prided themselves on the character 
they bore, and on having always kept clear of 
the parish—no easy matter in those days. We 
lived in a crowded and unhealthy part of B——, 
and our windows, like many in the court, looked 
on to a burying-ground, which was so choked 
up with graves, that skulls and bones were con- 
stantly being turned up when they went to make 
a fresh one. The neighbourhood was seldom 
free from one kind of fever or another, and chil- 
dren died off there sadly. Mother always said 
it was the bad air from the graveyard that 
killed her three children, coming between me 
and little baby Betsy, and that kept her so weak 
and ailing herself. But though she often talked 
with father of moving to a healthier quarter, 
they never did so, for the very bad name of our 
place made the rent cheaper, and we had no 
money to spare for moving. It was not till the 
year of the dreadful fever which raged in B——, 
and struck down more than a third of the folks in 
our court, that the authorities turned their at- 
tention to the fearful state of those crowded 
dwellings, and the unwholesome atmosphere 
that surrounded them ; and caused the cemetery 
to be finally closed. Alas! for too many that 
precaution came too late ! 

“T was just fifteen at that time ; and for two 
years had regularly attended the Reverend 
Ernest Penrhyn’s Sunday school, as well as 
certain evening lectures organised by him in 
our district. He was only a curate, and a very 

oor one; but so remarkable a man, that per- 
1aps before I speak of what he did, I had better 
say something of what he was. 

“There are some human beings, whom the Al- 
mighty has gifted witha strange power of lead- 
ing their fellow-men, not by words alone, nor 
even example, but by some innate faculty they 
possess, of which they themselves are often 
scarcely conscious. Mr. Penrhyn was one of 
these. Simple, truthful, indescribably earnest, he 
never seemed to bestow a thought upon himself. 





His whole heart was in his work ; and he gloried 
in that, with a great pride—a most entire de- 
votion. Early and late he was about it, scarcely 
seeming to feel fatigue. Wherever there was 
suffering or need, there you found Aiw, helping, 
advising, encouraging. He was the most cheery 
of human beings. I have seen other excellent 
clergymen, doing their work in a faithful spirit, 
but I never saw one who laboured with such 
real love for his duty as he did. It was that 
love which kept him up, often under a degree 
of pressure that mot have crushed many a 
stronger man. He had a young wife, who was 
indeed his helpmeet. The bishop was once heard 
to say that Mrs. Penrhyn was as good as two 
ordinary curates ; and he spoke the truth. She 
was sweet to look upon; with dark hair and 
eyes, and fresh blooming cheeks that reminded 
you of opening roses. He, on the contrary, was 
fair, somewhat pale, with kind blue eyes, golden 
hair, and a general delicacy of look that struck 
you painfully. He was about thirty-five at the 
time of which I speak; she some six years 
pe. Sir, 1 wish 1 could bring that pair 

efore you, as I used to see them—as I see 
them now. They were indeed lovely and pleasant 
in their outward appearance, and still more so 
in their lives.” 

The man paused. His gaze was upon me, 
but he did not even see me. He was looking 
far back through the vista of years into the 
past. And I can hardly describe how, as he pro- 
ceeded in his narrative, he drew me along with 
him, especially when he spoke of the Penrhyns, 
causing me to picture them as he beheld them, 
and to sympathise with every feeling of his that 
they called forth. He spoke with extreme 
quietness, as well as self-possession; seldom 
making even a grammatical error—never using 
a vulgar expression; but sometimes, when his 
feelings were more than usually affected, his 
voice would rise, his eyes kindle with a glowing 
light, and he would become at once both graphic 
and eloquent. The longer I listened, the more 
I felt that this was indeed no ordinary man. 

“T can hardly tell you, sir, how we boys 
loved Mr. Penrhyn—the master, as we called 
him. When first he came to that district there 
had been some unruly spirits who had tried to 
ridicule his efforts and his teaching; but he soon 
got the better of those, partly by firmness, partly 
by love. (He could be firm enough, and angry 
enough too, on occasion.) But now he had it 
all his own way in the schools; for, you see, we 
were so entirely convinced of his excellence, 
and that whatever he did was done out of a 
loving interest for our good, that we followed 
him blindly, as the young will follow a leader 
they both reverence and regard. And it was 
not only in school-hours that we saw him. At 
his lectures, his evening meetings, his visits at 
our homes, we were accustomed to speak to him 
freely and without fear. Helikedit. He used 
to say that his boys should consult him in every- 
thing—their pleasures as well as their duties, 
and in time the two might become identical. 
And we did so. He would take the same pains 
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to mend a broken toy for some sick child, or to 
teach a stupid boy some new game, as he would 
to make his lectures entertaining, or the Christ- 
mas magic-lantern laughable. He was always 
trying to infuse a drop of happiness into our 
cup. No heart in this world ever contained 
more of the milk of human kindness. 

“T did not know till later how poor Mr. and 
Mrs. Penrhyn really were ; but had their income 
been ever so large, they would always have 
shared it with those who needed, for it was their 
principle as well as nature to do so. A strong 
regard existed between them and my parents ; 
and when father was taken ill of the fever, 
among many in our court, the master gave him 
far more than his proper share of time and at- 
tention. He nursed him like a brother; he 
soothed his dying ears with the blessed promises 
of the gospel. Well do I remember that time 
of horror and dismay—some so selfish in their 
terror—some so generous and self-denying. 
Night and day Mr. Penrhyn was up and about; 
where the fever raged worst, and people were 
afraid to venture, there you might be sure to 
find him, watching, comforting, doing all that 
it was in the power of man to do. It was en- 
couragement in itself to see his kind face, and 
hear his cheery voice. People said he brought 
hope and consolation in with him. His wife, 
too, who, for her child’s sake, remained at home, 
was always preparing comforts for the sick ; 
ready to give him a cheerful welcome whenever 
he was able to snatch a few hours’ respite from 
his labours, which was but seldom. Well, sir, 
father died, as did many another round about 
us, and the very day he was buried, sweet baby 
Betsy took ill too. Poorlittlething! Though 
so young, she was as fond of the master as any 
of us. At the worst of times he had always 
found a moment to give her a jump and a toss 
when he came to see us, and she would crow 
with ro when she heard his step. But 
now she lay in mother’s arms all fevered and 
helpless ; and when the master, looking at her, 
said with quite a break in his kind voice, 
‘What, my Betsy bad too? she could just put 
out her little hand, and make shift to stroke his 
coat sleeve, and that was all. She died in three 
days—our little baby Betsy—the pet of us all— 
that had been father’s solace for many a month 
—she died, and was taken to lie by his side in 
the graveyard near. Well, she was better with 
God than with us, as we had too good reason to 
feel before long. 

“ Mother did what she could for her neigh- 
bours in that fearful time ; she said it wasn’t in 
nature to see such an example as the master’s, 
and not try to follow it. There was one family 
near us named Steele, about one of whom (there 
were but three of them) I must now say some- 
thing. My father and Philip Steele’s had been 
friends for years, and as children young Philip 
and I had been playmates; but when we two 
lads went to the master’s school, a spirit of 
rivalry sprang up between us, and a strong 
mutual dislike. He was a couple of years my 
senior, very handsome, and had a certain 





lausible way with him, which made people like 

im. I, on the contrary, was naturally grave, 
taciturn, and reserved. Yet I think in his heart 
the master preferred me, though he was far too 
wise and too just to betray it openly. Indeed, 
his quick eye having detected the ill will that 
existed between us, he more than once took us 
each to task for it. But he didn’t succeed in 
making us love each other any the better; and 
when mother nursed Phil in a dangerous attack 
of the fever, and by God’s mercy brought him 
through, my heart didn’t warm to him as it 
should have done to a fellow-creature just 
escaped from death; and I only said he was 
lucky to have had such a nurse, and he’d do 
well to remember it. He hated me worse than 
ever from that very moment ; and perhaps there 
was cause. 

“Mr. Tudor, the rector of B——, a very 
learned man, but said to be under the rule of his 
handsome wife, had quitted the town as soon 
as the fever appeared. He was not strong, and 
she persuaded him that he was more liable to 
take the disease in consequence; a great error 
in my judgment ; for whilst numbers of the most 
robust were struck down in a moment, many 
who, like mother, had been long ailing, were 
altogether spared. However, Mr. Tudor went, 
leaving his curates to do the work of the parish 
in that time of fear and of distress. And nobly 
they did it too, never sparing themselves. But 
they were sadly over-worked. One after an- 
other broke down under the strain; and one 
sultry afternoon, when the fever had quite dis- 
appeared from our court, it was whispered that 
Mr. Penrhyn was down with it. Then mother 
locked up her poor rooms, got a neighbour to 
take charge of me, and set off to give what help 
= could to the master and his dear young 
wile. 

“She found him very bad: for a whole day 
and night the doctors despaired of him. But 
his day’s work was not yet over. He rallied, 
and the moment he was fit to move he was 
ordered to the sea-side, to try what change of 
air and rest would do for him. 

“ Meanwhile, I had not been improving in 
temper and disposition. My dislike to Philip 
Steele had increased to a detestation I took no 
pains either to conceal or overcome. We were 
always bandying bad words—always on the 
verge of a furious outbreak. I was wild that 
my mother should have nursed such a brute as 
I thought him; and he was equally savage at 
being continually reminded of the obligation. 
‘I didn’t want your mother!’ he would say, 
glaring at me; ‘I didn’t send for her. I wish 
she’d kept herself ¢o herself, I’m sure!’ ‘ And 
I wish she had too,’ I once answered; ‘I wish 
you’d been let die in the fever—I do! and an 
excellent job too!’ 

“The moment I had said it my conscience 
smote me. Was that the spirit my master had 
tried hard to teach us? But it was too late to 





unsay it, and I saw from the evil look in his — 


eyes that he would not forget the speech. 
“ After fever generally comes famine—it proved 
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so in our town. Never had there been such 
distress before. The unions were full to over- 
flowing, and there was literally no work to be 
got. Mother tried hard to earn enough for our 
support, by taking in washing; and I helped 
her all I could. But, one by one, our little 
articles of furniture went to pay for rent and 
food—not good wholesome meat, but dry bread, 
with which to keep body and soul together. In 
father’s lifetime we had never known want; 
we had lived hard, but had never been without 
a sufficiency to satisfy hunger, and often some- 
thing to spare for our poorer neighbours. But 
now times were changed. I never knew whiat 
it was to feel satisfied. I envied the meanest 
shop-boy who had a meal to sit down to—the 
lowest scullion in a gentleman’s plentiful 
kitchen. Mr. Penrhyn had promised to get 
me into some upholsterer’s shop, where I might 
learn the trade thoroughly, of which father had 
already taught me a good deal; for he was a 
skilful workman. But my own wish was for 
service in some family where I could be sure of 
food and clothing, and see something of the 
world besides. We longed for Mr. Penrhyn’s 
return, who, we knew, would both advise and 
assist us. 

“ Meanwhile, mother, who had resisted the 
terrible epidemic, began to sink under what 
seemed to be perpetual fever. She had never 
been strong, and the labour and privation she 
now underwent were more than she could bear. 
I did my duty by her in that sad time; but I 
couldun’t save her, dying as she was for want of 
food and rest. One afternoon she was lying on 
her poor bed, which had but little covering left, 
whilst I was doing my best to complete her 
ironing. Her eyes were closed, and she 
breathed heavily, as though asleep; so that I 
was rather startled to hear her call me, ‘Clem ! 
Clem !’ in a weak voice, that yet sounded eager 
too. I ran to her with the iron still in my hand. 
* Put that down,’ said she, looking at me with 
a strange stare; ‘it don’t matter now, my 
dear! Sit you here by me on the bed—I’ll 
never iron no more, Clem! I an’t long for this 
world, and I’ve seen such a deal of trouble in 
life, that TP’'d be glad to go, but for you. I 
would indeed,’ she cried, looking up solemnly. 
‘I long to be “where the wicked cease 
from troublin’, and the weary are at rest.” 
There’s little rest for the poor, seems to me, on 
this side the grave; but there’s rest for 
them with God. Oh, my dear!’—she gave a 
great gasping sigh—‘ I'd die happy if I could 
but see th’ master, and tell him what’s in my 
mind about my boy. And Td like him to say a 
prayer there—just where you sits—and close 
my eyes, as he did my old man’s. Why is the 
dear master away ?” 

“ My heart felt dead within me. I couldn’t 
cry. I could do nothing but stroke and kiss her 
hands. I couldn’t realise losing her. It seemed 
to me impossible that I should be left there all 
alone—a helpless orphan of fifteen. I tried to 
say a prayer for her; but my tongue was 
parched, and I could scarcely speak the words. 





She did not heed it—she seemed all strange 
and wandering. ‘I’ve such a longing for beef- 
tea,’ she said presently, fixing her eye on me 
with a hungry, eager gaze that reminded me of 
a starving dog I had once seen; ‘a cup of th’ 
master’s beef-tea would do me such good 
now !’—she laughed a wild laugh.—‘ And he’d 
give it me, if it was the last drop he had in the 
house—I know he would.’ 

*T looked in the cupboard. There was astale 

quarter of a loaf, and just a pinch of tea in a 
blue paper; that was all. I made her a cup of 
the latter, and she sipped a little of it. ‘Ah! 
it an’t like beef-tea, my dear!’ she said, with a 
long shuddering sigh. ‘ That’d set me up again, 
pr’aps!’ She took my hand, and kissed it. 
‘Clem, my boy! you’ve been a good son to 
me, and you'll always do what th’ master says, 
Iknow? He’ll be a friend to you when I’m 
gone.’ 
° «7 threw myself on the bed, and implored her 
not to talk so. I felt as if I should gomad. I 
felt J must endeavour to procure her some help, 
though I knew not how nor where. I got a 
poor widow whom she had been often good to 
(she was a kind soul, was mother !), to come 
and stay in our room, and finish the ironing. 
Then I ran out, half crazy. It was just Christmas- 
time, and all the shops were full of provisions ; 
everything that could tempt a poor starving boy. 
I ran till I had reached a better quarter of the 
town than ours; then I stopped to take breath. 
I was near a large butcher’s shop, about which 
there was quite a crowd of people, buying meat 
in the cold dim afternoon. There scarcely 
seemed enough shopmen to attend to so many. 
I stood there, idly watching, as one after another 
walked away provided. There was beef in 
plenty—beef that might save mother’s life. 

* All at once, a woman standing near, who had 
been eagerly disputing with one of the shopmen 
about the price of a small piece of meat, threw 
it down and followed him to the other side of the 
counter. The meat fell on the pavement close 
by me. I stooped and picked it up. Then, 
quick as lightning, came the wrong thought—the 
irresistible temptation. ‘Take it,’ the Devil 
whispered, ‘and save your mother.’ I slipped 
it under my ragged coat, and trembling, shiver- 
ing with excitement, slunk away unperceived. 
Sir, I give youmy word I did not realise at that 
moment what I was doing. I was absorbed in 
the unexpected delight of having obtained beef- 
tea for mother! 1 walked slowly away, not 
daring to look behind me. Suddenly a sound 
~— my ear—a fearful sound—‘ Stop thief!’ 
Could it—could it be me they were meaning? 
The doubt was enough! I flew like an arrow 
from a bow, knowing nothing, thinking nothin 
but to escape from that horrible detection, whic 
all at once rose, and glared at me like a spectre. 
I, a thief! Madly I tore on; and as I turned 
the corner of a street, I looked back. Ah! there 
were people running—following me! I saw 
them in that glimpse. And louder and louder 
came the ery, ‘ Stop thief! stop thief? 

“ My brain seemed on fire—my heart ready to 
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burst. Still I dashed on ; till at last I came so 
violently against some obstacle, that I was hurled 
to the ground, and lay for an instant stunned. 
But I was up again immediately—up again, the 
blood streaming from my forehead, and on I 
flew, faster if possible than before. But that 
fall had given my pursuers an advantage; and 
now they were fast gaining upon me. Those 
I passed, too, pee to watch my — 
flight, and some swelled the train. I hear 
them pressing close at my heels, and felt it was 
ieivel all up. By a sudden impulse, I hurled 
the meat away, and made one more convulsive 
effort—the effort of despair. It was the last. In 
another moment I was seized from behind, and 
bleeding, ghastly to look upon, found myself in 
the grasp of a couple of stout policemen. 

“* My cap was off—my face was covered with 
blood —I felt as though I should never get 
breath again, so violent had been my efforts—so 
— my previous weakness. But I did not 
aint. kept my senses, as dragged, borne 
along between these two relentless giants, I 
was stared at, sworn at, followed by the butcher 
and his assistants, and a mob of the lowest de- 
scription. And as we hurried past the corner of 
one street, I beheld a vision of a face I knew— 
a face pale, open-mouthed, horror-struck—that 
of aneighbour in our court. ‘Mercy save us!’ 
I heard her cry, ‘if it an’t Clem! Clem took 
for thieving! Clem! Oh! what ever ’ll his 
poor mother do? J?Ul be her death!’ 


“T had fearful paroxysms of despair during’ 


the night. The idea of self-destruction was con- 
tinually present to me. Again and again I 
asked myself if it were really I that had done 
this thing—I, so honest hitherto? Yes, I Aad 
done it. 

‘Such offences as mine had become fearfully 
frequent in that time of scarcity, and the magis- 
trates were forced to be severe for the sake of 
example. I went into court with a sullen, 
dogged countenance. I saw the crowd of staring 
faces, and heard strange words; but it was as 
though I neither saw nor heard, till one voice 
suddenly sounded in my ears; and then, indeed, 
I started as though I had been struck, and my 
whole soul was riveted in attention. Philip 
Steele was giving evidence against me. 

“Phil Steele had seen me standing by the 
butcher’s stall, watching the customers as 
they came and went. He had seen me take 
up the meat (he did not say from the ground), 
conceal it under my coat, and hurry away. 
He had instantly informed the shopmen of 
the theft, and had joined in their pursuit of 
me. All this he told in aclear ringing voice, 
and with a boyish simplicity of manner, 
that at once ensured belief. He was praised 
not only for the propriety with which he 
gave his evidence then, but for his prompt 
information of the theft at the time. But for 
the latter, I should have escaped unpunished, 
as no one but he had observed me take the 
meat, though many, besides the policemen, had 
seen me throw it away afterwards. 

“This monster, whom my mother had won 





back from the very gates of death, had watched 
and betrayed the widow’s son! I fixed my eye 
upon him—a murderous, Cain-like eye—but I 
did not speak. I scorned to do so ¢here. The 
time would come when I would both speak and 
act. For I would have revenge, even if I died 
for it. 

“My heart was now harder than ever. I 
resisted all threats, I refused to answer all 
questions. I stood there mute, scowling, de- 
fiant, like a hunted animal brought to bay. 
They might do with me what they would. I 
no longer cared. But when suddenly I saw in 
the distance the pale face of my master—(oh ! 
how changed!)—and saw the grieved expres- 
sion of his pitying eyes, then all at once my 
strength gave way, my stubborn mood melted 
like snow before the fire. Stretching out my 
hands towards him, with an exceeding bitter 
and grievous cry, I shrieked out, ‘ Master! 
master! I did take it! But mother was starv- 
ing! And, oh, I wish I had starved myself, 
before ever I did this thing !’ 


CHAPTER II. 


*Srr, I went into prison an honest lad, honest 
at heart, in spite of tie evil thing I had done. 
I came out of it a thief in intention and con- 
sent. I met with thieves there, men whose 
‘aang it was to steal, and I promised to 

ecome their pal. They told me of plenty of 
victuals to be had, and a joyous, exciting life ; 
they told me that as an honest lad I was done 
for; that I might live for years and years, and 
refrain from dishonesty for ever, but sooner or 
jiater my ‘ trouble’ would find me out, and drag 
me down again 5 they told me all this, and I 
believed and yielded to them. What chance had 
I otherwise ? 

“So when the time came, I slunk out of prison, 
meaning to betake myself to the place agreed 
upon with my new pals, and then try to find 
out something, about mother. But, as though 
he had all along read my thoughts, the master was 
standing as it were in the breach; and when, 
ashamed and angry, I strove to avoid him, he 
seized and held me fast. ‘No, Clem! you will 
come home with me—I must have you.’ ‘I 
can’t, sir!’ I answered, savagely; ‘Ill never 
come to you again. It’s no use—I won't.’ 
‘You will!’ he said, grasping me with a strong 
band as I struggled to release myself, hating 
him almost for his interference. ‘You wil 
come, if only for your mother’s sake.’ 

“ He overruled me, as he always did. He had 
a strange power, that man !—not to he resisted. 
He made me go with him; but I was well de- 
termined to give him the slip, the very first 
opportunity. “T would have nothing more to do 
with honesty, or him. It didn’t pay to be 
honest ; and it did pay, it appeared, to be a 
thief. He led me into his house, keeping hold 
of me with that strong earnest grasp of his, 

ast his small parlour, up into an empty garret. 
hen he locked the door, took the key, and re- 
leasing me, sat down. 

“«Clem,’ he said, in low serious tones, ‘ you 
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have committed what in the eyes of men is an 
unpardonable fault; but God judgeth not as 
man judgeth. You can be honest yet, and you 
shall be honest. Yes, hear me out. You are 
one of my boys—my sons, as I consider them ; 
and I am answerable for you. You shall wot be 
turned from good. I know—I know all your grief 
—your struggles—your temptation, but I will 
help you through all. Trust in me. You shan’t be 
dragged down to vice and infamy whilst I live.’ 

“I was silent. I sat looking at him with 
tearless eyes—hard as iron. I steeled myself 
against him. I would not be his again. 

*** Look at that bed,’ he continued; ‘there 
your mother died—there I closed her eyes, and 
the last words she uttered were a prayer for 
you—that you might be kept from the evil— 
that she might meet you again, “where the 
wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are 
at rest.”? 

he Her very words ! — Dead! — Mother! — 
Ah!—— 

“T hid my face—— 

“*She never knew what—what you did. I 
thank God I was able to keep that worst grief 
from her. I brought her here not three hours 
after you were taken—after my own return 
home, that she might be safe from hearing it. 
Clem, she died full of peace—happy—blessing 
you—praying that you might keep honest, as 
she had done. And she left you this ring——’ 

“He took from his pocket mother’s wedding- 
ring, and held it out to me. 

“* But before I give it to you, you shail 
promise me to be honest for her sake. Clem, 
perhaps she sees you now! Who knows? 

“Tt was no use trying to resist him. I was 
like wax in his hands. Before we quitted that 
garret, I told him all—all my piteous tale—the 
way in which I did it—scarcely knowing how 
myself—the despair afterwards—the indifference 
—the falling away and consent to a life of sin. 
And I had promised to give up all, and what- 
ever the cost, to bear all, not for her sake alone, 
whom I should see no more on earth, but for 
his, who in her desolate bereavement had taken 
her to his own home and been unto her as a son. 

“And into his own home he now took me 
too. He said it was the only way to shield me 
from the first bitter consequences of my own 
act. He said that when the others saw he 
trusted, he forgave me, they would learn in 
time to do the same, and no one would dare re- 
proach or mock me in his presence. So I ate 
of his bread, and drank of his cup, sleeping in 
the little garret where my mother died, mourn- 
ing for her with many tears; doing what I 
could, in my poor way, to serve the good man 
who had had compassion on me; loving him 
with an unspeakable affection; learning more 
and more every day of his wondrous excellence 
of heart and life. That was a period of peace 
and happy feeling, in spite of the many mortifi- 
cations oon which, do what he would, he could 
not shieldme. I shrank with extreme sensitive- 
ness from all contact with the outer world; 
dreading the sight of every familiar face ; smart- 





ing under the sneers I too often met with, and, 
worse still, the cold avoidance with which too 
many passed me by. Gladly would I have shut 
myself up within his sheltering walls; but this 
he would not suffer. I must be brave, he said, 
and meet manfully what I had brought on my- 
self. I must live down evil recollections—over- 
come evil opinion. The first shock of the moral 
shower-bath was bad enough; but each moment 
made it easier to bear, and it was both healthful 
and bracing. So with his hand on my shoulder, 
he drew me, with what inward shame who can 
imagine, to the school, to face all those curious 
eyes—bear with the thousand slights that met 
me at every turn; to start and shiver under any 
chance allusion from childish lips to such deeds 
as mine had been; to suffer at every moment 
unheard-of pangs, yet keep a calm face. Ah! 
it was a sore trial, but he upheld me through all. 
His kind eye was ever on me; his voice had a 
peculiar gentleness when he addressed me; in a 
thousand ways he sought to show his boys that 
he trusted, loved, hoped in me yet. Iknew not 
then, but I iearned long afterwards, how he had 
prepared them all for my return, appealing to 
them, for his sake, to be forbearing towards an 
erring brother, who had bitterly repented of his 
sin. 

* And at home the gentle lady vied with her 
husband in showing me confidence. I helped 
their solitary maid-servant all I could, thus pre- 
paring myself for a page’s place when the master 
should find one for me. One day he was talk- 
ing to a brother curate about me, and urging 
him to try and get me one. I was minding the 
baby, as they still called their sweet two years 
old boy—who had grown quite fond of me now, 
and would cry after me when I left the room. 

* « And you’re not afraid to recommend him ? 
You think you’re wise to trust that boy? Mr. 
Greathed said, glancing at me sideways with 
an expression of mingled doubt and surprise. 

“T paused in my jumping of the little fellow, 
and listened eeatiilaen or the reply. I hated 
Mr. Greathed for his distrust. 

“* Afraid!’ my master cried, turning also, 
and meeting my eye with that frank, cheery 
glance of his. ‘ No, I haven’t a particle of fear. 
= I don’t think—I 4xow I'm wise to trust 

im. 

“ How I blessed him for his generous confi- 
dence in me! How with a-great inward sob 
I said to myself that I would never, xever 
betray it. 

“ T have said that he encouraged his boys to 
talk to him. In that way I now learnt much of 
his inner life and heart. Often, after a long 
day’s labour, hard enough to knock up the 
strongest man, when I brought in his bottle of 
fresh water the last thing at night, he would 
push aside a half-finished lecture or sermon, 
turn to the fire, and say with a brisk kindly 
voice, ‘ Now, Clem, my boy! I’ve just half an 
hour for you. What have you got to say or to 
ask ?? Once, as he tried to scrape together the 
remains of the nearly extinguished fire, I was 
struck with the unusual weariness of his look. 
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‘You seem very tired, sir!’ I said. ‘I am 
tired,’ he replied; ‘leg weary, and brain weary. 
You see I’m not quite the man I was before I 
had that fever, Clem, my boy! 

«Why do you work so hard, sir? You wear 
yourself out.’ 

“ * Better that, than rusting out, surely.’ 

* * But I don’t see what you gain by it. 
don’t seem to make you any richer.’ 

“ He smiled one of his own radiant smiles. 
‘No,’ he cried, still trying to collect the scat- 
tered embers, ‘not in one sense, certainly. I’m 
poor enough; so poor that I don’t dare to use 
any more of those coals, for fear we should run 
short to-morrow. But we’ll have alittle warmth, 
nevertheless.’ And going out briskly, he pre- 
sently returned with a few pieces of an old 
hamper, with glass painted on it in large letters. 
* That’ll do!’ fhe exclaimed, with quite a boyish 
pleasure, as after a while a bright flame sprang 
up, over which he spread his thin hands, shiver- 
ing, but cheery as ever. ‘ That’s capital! Now, 
Clem, you asked me why I worked so hard, 
when it don’t seem to make me any richer. Tell 
me—why did you give up all thought of thiev- 
ing lately ?” 

“JT shuddered. Scarcely could I bear an 
allusion to that horror, even from him. I hung 
my head, and answered, ‘ Out of love to you, sir. 
And out of gratitude.’ 

**Exactly—to your master. And I work 
hard for the same reason—out of love and gra- 
titude to mine. And my pay is—what no other 
master gives—not gold, better than that-——’ 

“ ¢ What then, sir ?” 

“ ‘Happiness ! peace! hope! love! all those! 
Real riches.’ 

“ Sir, you can no more imagine the expression 
of his face as he uttered those words, than I 
can describe it. When he spoke of his Master, 
he glanced upwards, as though seeing Him, and 
his countenance became rapt, solemn, full of 
adoration. I had beheld something of the same 
look in him before ; when excited by the subject 
on which he was preaching, he carried all hearts 
with him, and drew tears from many eyes. But 
in a few minutes he was his own cheery self 
again, full of interest about me, whom he had 
in a manner forgotten before. 

Clem, I have a question to put to you.’ 

* © Yes, sir.’ 

* * Have you forgiven Phil ?” 

“TI paused a moment before I replied. Then 
I said Poldly, ‘No, sir; and never shall.’ 

* T ought to mention, that he had often put 
this question to me before, and I had always 
returned the same answer. 

- *I thought you would do anything for my 
sake.’ 

“€So I would—anything but that, sir. I shall 
never forgive Philip Steele. I have promised 
you to give up the revenge I once thought of, 
and that should be enough.’ 

* *No, it is not enough. I must have the 
forgiveness too.’ 


It 


| €Sir, the other day you asked me the same 
| question, and I nearly made a vow that I would 
never forgive Philip.’ 

. Clem, you tell me that-—— 

“ ¢T didn’t make it, sir; but I could have 
done so. You see I don’t wish to forgive him. 
He is base, ungrateful, cowardly. He returned my 
mother evil for good. I never will forgive him.’ 

“There was a pause. He sat looking at the 
fire in silence. ‘Clem,’ said he, after some 
time, ‘I shall speak of this no more ; at least, 
not now. Perlfaps it was too soon to do so at 
all. But mark my words—we sitting watching 
that flame—you must forgive Phil.’ 

“ As if to give additional effect to his words, 
the flame went suddenly out. 

“I felt miserable. I believed in him im- 
plicitly; but I could not give up my resent- 
ment. It seemed to me unjust to ask it. It 
was my right. Iclungtoit. Icherishedit. I 
would keep it, in spite of him. 

“No more was said at that time; but some 
days later, as I was ‘minding the baby,’ he 

aused to watch us both, and said, ‘ It’s pleasant, 
isn’t it, Clem, to serve those one loves »” 

*T looked up, all my heart in my eyes. ‘It 
is indeed, sir.’ 

“* But it is a better pleasure to serve those one 
hates; for then we must cease to hate them. 
No one can go on hating those they benefit ; it 
is not in our human nature. So, if a man who 
harboured resentment against another for some 
great injury, were to ask me how he should set 
about getting rid of that resentment, I should 
say, “ Do good to him, serve him, pray for him. 
You'll find you have forgiven him after that.” ’ 

“He spoke with a great earnestness, a 
solemnity even, that impressed his words upon 
my mind. But they didn’t convince me. Do 
good to Phil Steele! pray for him! I would 

ie sooner. Rather, I would give the world to 
crush him, as he had crushed me. 
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